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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 

AFGHANISTAN—PART 9 

% 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
DA 1011/1 No. 1 

AFGHANISTAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1954 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received February 14) 


(No. 5. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, January 28, 1955. 

1 have the honour to submit herewith my 
review of affairs in Afghanistan during 1954 
together with a short chronological sum¬ 
mary as appendix. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Moscow and Tehran; to the United 
Kingdom High Commissioners at New 
Delhi and Karachi; to the Deputy High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom at 
Peshawar; and to the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 

Enclosure 

Afghanistan in 1954 

By the end of the year Prince Daud and 
his brother Naim had been in control of 
affairs for sixteen months. The most 
notable feature of their rule appeared to be 
its pro-Russian orientation. Most foreign 
observers of the Afghan scene were speak¬ 
ing of the deliberate character of this 
orientation as of something established and 
proved: Daud, they said, was obviously 
pro-Russian by inclination; and, whether 
his brother was so or not, his second-fiddle 
performance was not noticeably out of tune. 
Judging only by the visible trend of events, 
there were ample grounds for such conclu¬ 
sions. There had certainly been a marked 
increase of Soviet penetration—and not 
wholly, though mainly, in the economic 
field—since the two brothers had come to 
power. Contracts to a total value of about 
million United States dollars had been 
concluded with the Soviet authorities for the 
construction of grain silos in Kabul, Pul-i- 
Khumri and Mazar-i-Sherif and of petrol 
storage tanks and a bakery in Kabul. 
Russian road-building equipment to the 


value of a further 2£ million dollars was 
being imported for use in Kabul and its 
neighbourhood. Surveys were being made 
for the building of a petrol pipe-line from 
Kelif to Mazar-i-Sherif at an estimated cost 
of 5 million dollars. All these develop¬ 
ments were ostensibly at least, on the basis 
of Russian loans. The current version of 
the Russo-Afghan trade agreement, by 
abnormally lowering the prices of Afghan 
imports from the Soviet Union and inflating 
the prices of exports to that country, con¬ 
cealed an outright grant of between 2 and 3 
million dollars. A long-term loan of 5 
million dollars had also been concluded with 
Czechoslovakia for the import of goods 
including a large proportion of arms. Such 
developments, apart from involving 
Afghanistan in indebtedness on a consider¬ 
able scale to the Soviet bloc, entailed a large 
influx of Communist supervising technicians, 
who were the more dangerous as propa¬ 
gandists through being, in the main. Central 
Asians. 

2. But in point of fact it was very difficult 
to determine to what extent the Daud 
regime deserved to be held responsible for 
this penetration. It seemed to be part of 
a wider Russian policy not confined to 
Afghanistan. Was that policy to press 
forward in irresistible strength regardless of 
such resistance as weak neighbours like 
Afghanistan might dare to show, or only 
to press forward in areas where there was 
little or no sign of the will to resist? 
Had Daud and Naim positively invited 
Soviet penetration; or merely not resisted 
it; or tried to resist it but without success: 
or resisted it with only partial success? 
In Kabul all these four things seemed 
possibilities, so scant was the reliable 
evidence. And in Kabul the Afghan 
authorities themselves seemed to wish to 
give the impression that the last was 
correct. Abroad, however, they did not 
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hesitate to draw a picture at variance with 
the observable facts. The Afghan 
Ambassador in London, and Prince Naim 
himself when he passed through London in 
October on his way back from attending a 
session of the General Assembly, sought to 
convince Her Majesty's Government not 
only that there was heavy pressure on the 
part of the Soviet authorities to force 
economic assistance on Afghanistan, but 
also that this pressure had so far been 
strenuously and successfully resisted out of 
loyalty to what they called the traditional 
Afghan policy of neutrality. To this false 
suggestion (doubly false, as will be seen 
presently), the inevitable rider was added 
that such resistance would fail in the course 
of time unless the Western Powers did much 
more for Afghanistan than they had done 
in the past, both by direct material 
assistance (including the supply of arms) 
and by forcing or at least pressing Pakistan 
to agree to a discussion of the Pashtunistan 
claim. 

3. As indicated above, there had already 
been deep Russian penetration at the time 
when these misleading things were said in 
London: the Afghan Government had 
already accepted a considerable number of 
Russian offers of economic aid; and there 
was no firm evidence that they had even 
tried seriously to decline these offers, or had 
declined others—though there was a good 
deal of bazaar talk to this effect which may 
well have been inspired by the Afghan 
authorities themselves. In the political field, 
moreover, they were known to have 
countenanced, and had almost certainly 
gone out of their way to encourage, certain 
small but significant manifestations of 
direct Soviet interest in the Pashtunistan 
question. Hence it was quite misleading to 
talk of a balance still unimpaired, and by no 
means certain that the impairing that had 
in fact taken place was, even in the main 
(/>., in the economic field), the result of 
serious and importunate pressure from the 
Russian side. The Daud regime may not 
have invited the Russian offers specifically; 
but from the outset its general attitude of 
hostile criticism of the West—an attitude 
deriving mainly from the Pashtunistan 
obsession which lies at the root of, and 
contaminates, all Afghan policy—must have 
made it plain to the Russians that the 
Afghan door could easily be pushed open. 

4. It suits the Afghan authorities 
nowadays to suggest that neutrality has 
been their country's traditional and 


invariable policy in the past. The idea of 
neutrality commands respect in the 
abstract, and the implied corollary is that 
nothing else can reasonably be expected 
now. Neutral the Afghans certainly were 
in the two world wars, and this helps to 
encourage the legend. But the two world 
wars were interludes during which, 
exceptionally, their two great neighbours 
were ranged on the same side. The sugges¬ 
tion is intended by them to refer to the 
much longer span of time during which, 
because Russia constituted a menace to the 
Asian world south of the Hindu Kush, there 
was usually tension between Afghanistan's 
two great neighbours and she was generally 
described as a buffer between them. But in 
reality, of course, she has scarcely ever been 
genuinely neutral as between Russia 
(Tsarist or Communist) and the political 
counterweights to Russia. 

5. By involving his country (whether 
willingly or unwillingly) in closer contacts 
the Soviet Union and greater economic 
indebtedness towards that country, Daud 
has not in fact departed from a traditional 
Afghan policy of neutrality, for there never 
was such a policy. And his pretence of not 
having done these things yet, but of being 
merely liable to have to do them later under 
irresistible pressure, is thus doubly false. 
What he has really done is to accentuate 
his country’s anti-Western political un- 
neutrality (which was initiated by Aman- 
ullah and revived, after an interval, when 
the Pashtunistan agitation started in 1947 
as a result of the British withdrawal from 
India); and to acquiesce in, if not actually to 
promote, his country’s drift away from an 
economic unneutrality which used, if only 
for lack of serious Soviet competition, to be 
almost wholly pro-Western. 

6. In neither of these two policies, which 
are of course interlocked, has Daud been 
an initiator. (The economic trend towards 
Russia was already visible, though very 
slight, towards the end of Shah Mahmud’s 
rule.) But his contribution of personal 
influence to the shaping of affairs has been 
baneful none the less. There is no reason 
indeed, to suppose that this wealthy little 
autocrat is attracted by the Communist 
ideology (though he probably admires the 
ruthlessness of governmental regimentation 
in the countries that profess it). He, and the 
regime which he heads, value their own 
position and privileges far too highly to have 
any wish to topple over finally on the Rus¬ 
sian side of the fence. Their pro-Russian 
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orientation is to all seeming inspired quite 
simply by two kinds of greed: the not 
unnatural desire for proffered material 
benefits even when the ulterior consequences 
cf accepting them from a politically suspect 
quarter may be disastrous; and the much 
less pardonable craving for territorial 
aggrandisement, which leads them to play 
up to the only major Power that shows any 
disposition to support them publicly over 
Pashtunistan. (India’s support is likely to 
remain covert.) Daud's own contribution 
to the development of policies which were 
already partly operating and partly latent 
at the time of his accession to power has 
been a far greater obsession with the mirage 
of Pashtunistan than any of his predecessors 
suffered from. It is this difference of degree, 
and not any essentially new attitude towards 
problems of foreign affairs, that makes his 
tenure of office so dangerous. Doubtless he 
does not intend, any more than his pre¬ 
decessors did, to topple finally; but his 
greater obsession has led him to teeter with 
greater rashness than they ever allowed 
themselves. 

7. The same foreign observers who now 
summarily describe Prince Daud as pro- 
Russian have been rather illogically 
inclined, in retrospective reviews of his 
policy up to date, to suggest that he started 
well from the point of view of the Western 
Powers and only adopted his pro-Soviet 
orientation at a later stage in response to 
external developments, notably the United 
States-Pakistani arms agreement. This is, 

I think, a delusion; though the pact may 
well have accelerated the Russian wooing, 
and though it was very unwelcome here both 
because it suggested an encircling threat to 
Afghan “ neutralism ” and because it 
removed still further the prospects of 
Pakistan's disintegration. Two things 
fostered the false belief that Daud had 
suffered a change of heart. In the first 
place, he did agree at the outset of his 
premiership, on American and British 
advice, to appoint a fairly high-powered 
Afghan representative to Karachi after a 
long interregnum; and in the second place 
this representative did evolve, in discussions 
with my Pakistani colleague while he was on 
leave in Karachi, an astonishingly ambitious 
scheme for the federation of the two 
countries without any mention of Pash¬ 
tunistan. The existence of this scheme was 
divulged m April by an American newspaper 
correspondent at Karachi—with the quite 
natural suggestion that it was a scheme 
between Governments, not merely between 


diplomatic representatives. Both Govern¬ 
ments promptly issued denials; but many 
months later the Pakistani authorities 
admitted privately that the facts had been 
'as stated by the American journalist. Mean¬ 
while the public, in Pakistan and elsewhere, 
had paid little attention to the official 
denials and had jumped to the hopeful 
conclusion that, under Daud's management, 
something was really moving at last. 

8. The truth seems to be, however, that 
in appointing Sardar Muhammad Atiq as 
their representative at Karachi the Afghan 
Government had never intended him to 
depart from their avowed policy of putting 
the Pashtunistan question at the head of 
any agenda of discussions that might 
emerge; and that his excursion into the 
field ol federation was entirely unauthorised. 
The Pakistani authorities made it clear for 
their part that their ambassador in Kabul 
had had no authority to discuss the matter 
and that they had been much incensed on 
discovering that he had done so. Yet the 
federation scheme, as evolved between 
Sardar Muhammad Atiq and Colonel Shah, 
was very much to the disadvantage of 
Afghanistan. Any combination of the two 
existing entities would inevitably swamp 
Afghanistan, who is by far the weaker. 
Only a scheme of tripartite federation, i.e., 
including an ostensibly independent Pash¬ 
tunistan created by Afghan efforts and 
correspondingly beholden to Kabul, could 
possibly appear attractive to the Afghan 
Government on full consideration. 

9. In fairness to Prince Daud it should be 
said that, apart from the United States- 
Pakistani arms agreement (which may have 
been partly provoked by his anti-Western 
attitude and was at any rate a logical 
counter to it), there was another important 
development in Pakistan which was not 
caused by Afghan hostility and did much to 
embitter Atghan-Pakistani relations, making 
it even more difficult than it would other¬ 
wise have been for him or any other Afghan 
Prime Minister committed to the Pash¬ 
tunistan thesis to better them. This was the 
plan to unify West Pakistan by merging its 
constituent parts in a single administrative 
unit. When Prince Naim came back from 
the United States in October, just before this 
plan was announced, he stayed a few days 
at Karachi and gave a press conference 
which led to much optimistic speculation. 
Though what he said did not in reality con¬ 
cede anything material in regard to 
Pashtunistan, his tone was so conciliatory, 
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and some of his statements so susceptible of 
charitable or sanguine misinterpretation, 
that many Pakistani observers thought he 
had done so. In particular, he asserted with 
emphasis that the solution of the Pash¬ 
tunistan problem which his Government 
envisaged “ would not involve any terri¬ 
torial adjustments."" By this he probably 
meant only that his Government were not 
aspiring to push their own frontier further 
eastwards, though a new frontier would 
have to emerge between Pashtunistan and 
Pakistan. But the remark was otherwise 
interpreted in Pakistan, and was welcomed 
as something most encouragingly new. 

10. There were various other and better 
grounds for believing at that moment that 
the Afghan Government were beginning to 
despair of the success of their Pashtunistan 
campaign and to be correspondingly ready 
to contemplate withdrawing from it pro¬ 
vided that some face-saving expedient— 
even a very bad one from their own 
point of view—could be devised. They 
had recently taken four cumulatively 
serious knocks. First, Prince Naim had 
failed to obtain any encouragement over 
Pashtunistan either from Her Majesty’s 
Government or the United States Govern¬ 
ment during his stay abroad; indeed 
Mr. Byroade of the State Department was 
reported to have told him bluntly that the 
Americans could neither sympathise with 
nor understand the Afghan Government's 
policy in this matter. Second, even blunter 
and more discouraging language had been 
held by Dr. Khan Sahib during a conversa¬ 
tion with Naim in Karachi, though the 
Afghan Government had long regarded the 
veteran Red Shirt leader as at least a 
potential ally. Third, the course of the 
Cyprus debate in the United Nations had 
shown that it was less easy than the Afghans 
had probably supposed to rush the fence of 
legality and sovereign rights under the 
woolly banner of self-determination. 
Fourth and perhaps most important of all, 
the Faqir of Ipi's principal lieutenant, one 
Mehr Dil, together with a lesser but still 
influential adherent, the Khan of Nawagai, 
had recently deserted the Pashtunistan 
cause and made their peace with the 
Pakistani authorities to the accompani¬ 
ment of considerable publicity. 

11. Perhaps partly for these reasons, 
Naim continued to show a desire for 
conciliation even after he had got back to 
Kabul and come once more into direct 
contact with his formidable brother. He 


“ appealed to ” (i.e., ordered) the Afghan 
press to take a more moderate and less anti- 
Pakistani line in future. And the Afghan 
authorities seemed, more generally, to be 
trying to introduce a gradual change of 
emphasis in their Pashtunistan propaganda. 
Whereas in the past they had asserted baldly 
that the Pathans of Pakistan must be 
granted independence, they were beginning 
to talk more and more of self-determination 
for these people, i.e., of their right to choose 
independence if, but only if, they wanted it. 

12. At this moment then, there seemed 
just a possibiity that the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment might eventually be induced to accept, 
by way of face-saving compromise, an 
expression of Pathan “ self-determination "’ 
on something less than the full scale of 
an internationally-controlled referendum. 
There were, in Pakistan, provincial legisla¬ 
tive assemblies consisting of Deputies duly 
elected by universal adult male suffrage, and 
one of these assemblies was predominantly 
Pathan. If it should debate the question of 
forming an independent Pathan State or 
remaining in Pakistan, and should vote in 
favour of the latter alternative, the Afghan 
authorities might conceivably be induced to 
accept such voting as an adequate expres¬ 
sion of Pathan wishes and hence to pretend 
that it satisfied their (current) demand. As 
a face-saving device, this would indeed be 
extremely transparent; but better than 
nothing if the Afghans really wanted to 
creep back from an impossible position. 

13. That hope, such as it was, could not 
survive the announcement of the West 
Pakistan unification plan, if only because 
the plan heralded the disappearance of the 
predominantly Pathan legislative assembly 
amongst others. The Afghan authorities 
were the more incensed about it in that it 
had—at any rate according to themselves— 
been sprung upon them without any 
warning and only a few days after the 
detente achieved by Prince Naim in 
Karachi. The plan had not in fact been 
devised as a counter-move to the Pashtunis¬ 
tan campaign, nor even with a special eye 
to the Pathans in Pakistan. Rather was it 
primarily intended to create a better 
administrative balance between East and 
West Pakistan. Nevertheless it no doubt 
seemed to the Afghans like a blow directly 
aimed at themselves. Moreover the method 
of its presentation did appear to indicate 
an assumption, if not a calculation, that the 
case for Pashtunistan would die a natural 
death before long. Recognising that the 
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numerical preponderance of the Punjab was 
likely to make the non-Punjabi elements 
apprehensive of being swamped, the authors 
of the plan prescribed that for a period of 
ten years the risk of such swamping should 
be avoided by a system of weighted repre¬ 
sentation. But this would-be conciliatory 
provision also made it clear that within the 
same period the racial consciousness of the 
Pathans, amongst others, was expected to 
dwindle to the point of being no longer a 
political complication. The Afghan propa¬ 
ganda machine reacted, as was to be 
expected, with extreme violence; and late 
in November Prince Daud himself issued a 
bitter and intransigent statement to the 
effect that, after such a slamming of the 
door, a peaceful settlement of the Pash¬ 
tunistan question was hardly to be hoped 
for. 

14. Some months earlier, and at a lime 
when, to the general public, Afghan- 
Pakistani relations were not visiblv worse 

m 

than usual, there had been a sharp exchange 
of official correspondence. In August the 
Pakistani frontier authorities had got wind 
of the intention of certain Afghan officials, 
including apparently the Governor of the 
Southern Province, to cross the border in 
order to visit the Faqir of Ipi, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Gorwekht, a few miles on the 
Pakistani side. Though similar visits had in 
all probability been made several times 
before, and winked at, the Pakistani 
Embassy were instructed to lodge a protest. 
The Afghans replied with a brusque note 
asserting that, since they did not consider 
“ the territory of Pashtunistan ” to be part 
of Pakistan, and had no treaty with the 
Pakistan Government “ on this subject ” 
(i.e., presumably on the subject of the 
frontier), Afghan officials were entitled to 
visit the region in question whenever they 
liked. This note the Pakistanis in their turn 
described as revealing an inadmissible 
attitude of interference in their internal 
affairs. A still sharper exchange took place 
on the subject of the West Pakistan unifica¬ 
tion plan. An Afghan note of protest 
predicted that this would increase still 
further the existing tension, and asserted 
that Pakistan must accept responsibility for 
the consequences. This time the Pakistanis 
returned the Afghan note as unacceptable. 
The Afghans professed to regard its return 
as an unheard-of diplomatic affront, and 
threatened that if it were not reaccepted 
they would send something much harsher in 
its place. This war of words and documents 
was still going on at the end of the year, and 


was symptomatic of the general worsening 
of Afghan-Pakistani relations. 

15. The Afghan Government's Pash¬ 
tunistan neurosis largely governs their 
relations with all the major Powers. This is 
so, as has been seen, even in regard to 
Russia. It is so in regard to India—a land 
of idolators, but a useful though covert ally 
where Pashtunistan is concerned and hence 
highly favoured here at present. It is so, 
with contrary effect, in regard to Great 
Britain—not only because the scope for 
general Anglo-Afghan intercourse is slight 
in existing conditions, but also because the 
Afghans, whenever they do not happen to 
be contending that we were never able to 
subjugate the noble Pathans during our time 
in India, are asserting that we handed them 
over in chains to the Pakistanis in 1947 and 
have exerted our continuing “ colonialist ” 
influence ever since to prevent their release. 
Anglo-Afghan relations are, in fact, little 
more nowadays than a by-product of the 
one-sided Afghan quarrel with Pakistan. 
And this was shown particularly clearly by 
the course of the Anglo-Afghan exchanges 
concerning revision of the treaty of 1921. 
The exchanges continued, with protracted 
delays (chiefly on our side), throughout the 
year under review. By April we had replied 
to the original Afghan proposal (of Novem¬ 
ber 1953) with a short intimation that we 
were willing in principle to negotiate a new 
treaty and wished to know more precisely 
what the Afghans had in view. They 
produced a draft in May. Badly composed 
on some out-of-date model, it was almost 
entirely devoid of useful content and in¬ 
cluded two objectionable articles. One of 
these seemed to be designed to ensure 
British neutrality in the event of an Afghan 
attack on Pakistani territory. The other 
stated without qualification that all Anglo- 
Afghan agreements ante-dating the 1921 
treaty were cancelled together with that 
instrument. The first was fairly easy to 
dispose of on the ground that obligations 
deriving from membership of the United 
Nations and from acceptance of the Charter 
were nowadays paramount in any inter¬ 
national dispute. But the second proved, 
as had been foreseen from the outset, to 
represent the Afghans' main object in 
proposing treaty revision. 

16. A British counter-draft, altering and 
sterilising these two objectionable articles, 
was presented in October. In this, the 
article concerning the cancellation of former 
agreements included the phrase “ in so far 
as their application between the United 
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Kingdom and Afghanistan is concerned," 
thus making it clear that Pakistan, as an 
inheritor from us, had continuing rights 
(and obligations) under the 1921 treaty, and 
that we could not cancel them even if we 
wished. In December the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment decided to transfer the negotiations 
from Kabul to London (this was after I had 
had a long and unsatisfactory conversation 
with Prince Naim about the article in 
dispute); and instructed their ambassador 
there, who had hitherto been hovering 
eagerly on the outskirts, to propose accept¬ 
ance of the British counter-draft in its 
entirety except for the phrase quoted above. 
He was told in reply that this looked difficult 
if not impossible from the point of view of 
Her Majesty's Government, but that the 
question would be further considered. 
There matters rested at the end of the year. 

17. The only other question of much 
importance in Anglo-Afghan relations was 
the voting on Cyprus in the General 
Assembly. Here, despite the most urgent 
representations on my part and a half¬ 
promise on Naim's that he would be as 
considerate as possible of British interests, 
the Afghan action must be described as 
definitely hostile unless one takes the view 
that, owing to the Pashtunistan neurosis, 
ordinary criteria of conduct are inapplic¬ 
able. It was, of course, this neurosis that 
made the Afghans vote as they did in favour 
of the inclusion of the Cyprus item in the 
agenda; the slogan of “ seif-determination " 
being the common factor. But they would 
have had no internal opposition to face, and 
would not have compromised their Pash¬ 
tunistan thesis in any way if they had agreed 
to our pressing suggestion that they should 
at the least absent themselves from the 
relevant meeting and thus abstain without 
the appearance of doing so intentionally. 

18. Afghan-American relations were also 
governed to some extent by the United 
States Government's negative attitude 
towards Pashtunistan pretensions; but with 
this important difference, that American 
material aid was still predominant and 
worth paying for by a relatively polite 
behaviour. There was thus but little 
public criticism of America individu¬ 
ally; though she was, of course, part 
of the target of Afghan anti-Western 
propaganda in general, and was criticised 
specifically for her allegedly pro-lsrael 
policies. The Americans did not, for the 
greater part of the year, appear to be giving 


much thought to the problem of eradicating 
the underlying political canker. Towards 
the end of it they propounded, indeed, a 
scheme for inducing the Afghans to forget 
their Pashtunistan obsession by getting them 
to work together with the Pakistanis on 
some productive project such as the con¬ 
struction of a good road from Kabul to the 
Khyber. But this, for many obvious 
reasons, was not a hopeful suggestion. 
Meanwhile, and despite their great concern 
at the Afghan Government's increasingly 
pro-Russian orientation, they continued to 
supply economic aid on a generous scale 
without attempting to impose any political 
conditions. It included a consignment of 
12,000 tons of wheat which the Afghans 
asked for but did not need and the 
Americans wished, for reasons connected 
with their internal agricultural problem, to 
get rid of. A second Export-Import Bank 
loan, mainly for the Helmand Valley pro¬ 
ject, amounting to some 18£ million dollars, 
was negotiated in May, though the money 
was not actually available to the Afghan 
Government by the end of the year owing 
to various delays and hitches. 

19. With their Persian neighbour the 
Afghans remained on bad terms throughout 
the year. The basic reason was the long¬ 
standing Helmand Waters dispute, about 
which the post-Musaddiq Persian Govern¬ 
ment did not appear to be at all forthcom¬ 
ing. They refused, at any rate, to take as 
a basis for discussion the recommendations 
produced by the Arbitral Commission ot 
1950, asserting that these had been biased 
in Afghanistan’s favour by the American 
member. But the rights and wrongs of this 
argument were difficult to gauge. The 
Persians tried, but without success, to secure 
British mediation. As an accompaniment 
to this basic dispute, there were allegations 
of comment derogatory to the Afghan Royal 
Family in a Persian publication; and at one 
moment the Afghan Government ordered 
the expulsion of several Persians resident in 
Kabul on unlikely charges such as the 
spreading of Shia or Bahai propaganda 
(They appear to have suspended execution 
of this order, but the facts are not quite 
clear.) The Persian Government for their 
part refused their agrement to the appoint¬ 
ment as ambassador at Tehran of an Afghan 
who was of no great prominence, and was 
alleged by them to have taken an anti- 
Persian line when serving as Minister of 
Education. The Afghan Government 
accepted this rebuff with surprising docility, 
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appointing instead one of their best diplo¬ 
matists, till then ambassador in Paris. 

20. Negotiations were taking place during 
the latter part of 1954, though the results did 
not appear fully until later,lor the exchange 
of diplomatic representatives with Western 
Germany, Communist China, Yugoslavia 
and (probably) Poland. On balance, there¬ 
fore, this activity in the diplomatic sphere 
seemed to be a development in keeping 
with the Afghan Government’s orientation 
towards the Soviet camp. They had. 
however, recognised the Peking Government 
for some years past. 

21. Apart from what has already been 
said above on the subject of Russian 
economic penetration and continued 
American aid, there is little to record about 
Afghanistan's economic position during the 
year under review. It often looked like 
disintegrating completely under the influ¬ 
ence of general mismanagement by the 
Kabul authorities and in particular their 
increasing tendency towards inefficient and 
corrupt State monopolies; but it has often 
looked like that in the past. There was at 
least one serious attempt at a hartal by a 
number of Kabul merchants, who com¬ 
plained that oppressive measures of price 
control and the like were making the 
continuance of foreign trade impossible. 
But this movement seems to have been 
suppressed or at least checked by a com¬ 
bination of arrests and vague promises to 
consider the merchants' grievances. It did 
not, for obvious reasons, enjoy any popular 
support outside the bazaar. Meanwhile 
the peasants struggled on in a state of 
abject poverty but not of discontent 
noticeably due to economic causes. Most 
of the crops did well as a result of the 
heavy winter snows and spring rains, though 
there was little export of fruit owing to 
hailstorms at the worst moment. The 
export of karakul pulled up a little from the 
disastrous slump of the year before, but did 
not anything like regain its former position 
in the country's economy. There was, for 
the first time, some export of sulphur to the 
Soviet Union. Rumours circulated end¬ 
lessly of plans to circumvent the Russian 
veto on oil exploitation in the north by 
firms belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation countries, and arrangements 
seem to have been concluded in Stockholm 
for a preliminary exploratory operation, at 
Afghan expense, by a Swedish firm of 
drillers. For a number of reasons, however, 
ffie Afghans are obviously still some way 
from profitable exploitation of their petro¬ 


leum resources; and the problem of refining 
crude oil in a country so short of water 
seems likely to remain unsolved. 

22. To sum up, then, it was another 
depressing year of deterioration both in the 
political field and in the economic; the two 
main trends being a further worsening of 
relations with Pakistan, and a great increase 
of Soviet penetration—chielly, but not 
exclusively, in the economic sphere. For 
the first. Prince Daud s regime was not 
wholly to blame (except, of course, in the 
sense that it was reprehensible to carry on 
the Pashtunistan campaign at all), since 
there were developments on the other side 
which made the prevention of a worsening 
particularly difficult. As to the second, 
while it is not clear just how far his 
character and general attitude provoked the 
Russian advance, one may fairly assume 
that they played some considerable part 
in it. 

23. Most non-Communist foreign 
observers were firmly of the opinion by the 
end of the year that any other possible 
variant of Yahya Khel rule would be better 
for the country than Daud's. There were, 
indeed, constant rumours of rifts within the 
Royal Family and of imminent reshuffles by 
the King. But these rumours were probably 
put about by the regime itself, for that seems 
to be part of its regular political technique; 
and there are still no signs that His Majesty, 
who continued to avoid all contact with 
foreigners except on the rarest ceremonial 
occasions, was other than the purdah-spoilt 
lightweight that some well-informed people 
described him as being. In any case, 
though there was plenty of grumbling here 
and there against Daud. especially among 
the mullahs, there was no sign of such 
organised opposition as would have made 
it at all easy for the King to unseat his tough 
and ruthless cousin even if he had wished 
to do so. 


Appendix 

Summary of Events During 1954 

1. January 27 .—Agreement signed with Soviet 
Government for loan to cover construction by 
Russian technicians of a silo and bakery in Kabul 
and other silos in the north. 

2. March 24 .—United States Government aereecl 
to make a gift of 12,000 tons of wheat to Afghanistan 
to meet an alleged grain shortage. 

3. May 3 .—Agreement concluded with United 
States Export-Import Bank for a loan of 18k million 
dollars. 
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4. A ugust-September. —Czechoslovak T rade 

Mission visited Kabul and concluded an agreement 
for a loan equivalent to 5 million dollars to 
Afghanistan to finance purchase of machinery and 
factory' equipment. 

5. September 3. —Afghan Government presented 
Note to Pakistan Government stating that they did 
not recognise Pashtunistan as part of Pakistan. 

6. September 17. —Foreign Minister left Kabul to 
visit United States. Great Britain and Middle East. 

7. October 5. —Agreement signed with Soviet 
Government for loan for purchase of road-making 
equipment worth 2*1 million dollars. 


8. November 9.—Foreign Minister returned to 
Kabul. 

9. November. —Diplomatic relations established 
with Federal German Republic. 

10. November 30. —Pakistan Government reject 
Afghan Note protesting against proposal to include 
North-West Frontier Province in unification scheme. 

11. December 31. —Treaty of Friendship with 
Yugoslavia providing for exchange of diplomatic 
representatives signed in Ankara. 


DA 1051/9 No. 2 

REVISION OF THE ANGLO-AFGHAN TREATY 

To Sir Daniel Lascelles (Kabul) 


(No. 9. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) February 15, 1950 

Lord Reading saw Afghan Ambassador yesterday about Article VII. He said 
that having carefully reconsidered all the arguments on both sides since the 
Ambassadors last visit, we felt bound to insist upon the retention of the 
controversial words if we were to agree to the rest of the draft Treaty. Lord Reading 
added that the Afghans’ reason for not wanting the material words had been made 
only too plain, and that if the Afghan Government had been content noi to interfere 
with the tribes, the present impasse might never have been created. The Afghan 
Ambassador asked what would happen now. His Government desired friendship 
with the United Kingdom and would be much disappointed if no Treaty were signed. 
He was advised to report the conversation to his Government leaving them in no 
doubt that this was our final decision. 

2. The Ambassador again insisted upon the purity of Afghan motives and 
asserted that the trouble in the frontier areas was much more serious than we 
realised. Lord Reading refuted an assertion that the tribes were suffering under 
Pakistan, in particular as a result of the Pakistan unification policy. 

3. Fuller report follows by bag. 


DA 1051/9 No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN LORD READING AND THE AFGHAN 

AMBASSADOR ON FEBRUARY 14, 1955 

Revision of Anglo-Afghan Treaty 


Sir Anthony Eden to Sir 

(No. 10. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, February 18, 1955. 

Lord Reading saw the Afghan Ambas¬ 
sador on February 14 and discussed with 
him the disputed words in the United 
Kingdom draft Article VII for a revised 
Anglo-Afghan Treaty. 

2. The Afghan Ambassador began with 
his now familiar historical disputation. He 
said that his Government had done every¬ 
thing possible to bring the Pakistanis to 
reason and settle the matter amicably. 
They were, however, quite intransigent. 


Daniel Lascelles (Kabul) 

His Government could not accept a situa¬ 
tion which had the effect of backing up 
Pakistan's claim to inherit the rights of the 
United Kingdom under the Treaty of 1921. 
Lawyers had discussed the juridical claims 
of both sides but the issue was in the last 
resort a psychological one. 

3. Lord Reading said that he was not 
going to reopen the legal discussion. 
Assuming that the question was of the kind 
the Ambassador had stated (which he did 
not admit) Her Majesty's Government, too, 
had a psychological point of view. They 
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had very carefully reconsidered all the 
arguments on both sides since the Ambas¬ 
sador's last visit to the Foreign Office, and 
as a result felt bound to insist on the 
retention of the controversial words, if they 
were to agree to the rest of the draft Treaty. 

4. The Ambassador said that, as his 
Government had also made their position 
unmistakably clear in the contrary sense, 
he would like to know what happened now. 
Afghanistan desired friendship with the 
United Kingdom and would be much 
disappointed if no Treaty were signed 
Lord Reading said that some utterances 
emanating from Kabul did not seem 
couched very evidently in the language of 
friendship, but he was not going to enter 
into that at that moment. He could only 
suggest that the Ambassador should report 
to his Government what he had told him, 
leaving them in no doubt that this was Her 
Majesty's Government s final decision. If 
he wished to come and see Lord Reading 
again when he had a reply, he would be 
welcome. 

5. Dr. Najibullah again insisted upon the 
purity of Afghan motives, but Lord Reading 
replied that their reason for not wanting the 
material words had been made only too 
plain. If the Afghan Government had been 
content to keep their fingers off the tribes. 


the present impasse might never have been 
created. The Ambassador said that the 
tribes were suffering under the Pakistanis 
and referred in particular to the new project 
of the unification of Western Pakistan 
which, according to him, was hotly resented 
by the tribes. Lord Reading replied that 
his information was that, although the tribes 
might have been anxious in 1947, they had 
now settled down, though it would have 
been wonderful if there were not still small 
pockets of disaffection, especially in view of 
the external pressure brought to bear upon 
them. Dr. Najibullah contended that the 
trouble was much more serious and wide¬ 
spread than was realised in London. Lord 
Reading replied that he would be more 
readily convinced of the genuineness of the 
Pashtunistan movement if the Faqir of Ipi's 
name appeared less often. He had been 
for many years a centre of agitation in the 
tribal areas. 

6. The Afghan Ambassador undertook to 
inform his Government of this conversation. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom High Commis¬ 
sioners in Karachi and New Delhi. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


DA 1061/12 No. 4 

AFGHAN-PAK1STAN RELATIONS 

( 1 ) 


Sir Daniel Lascelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received March 30) 

(No. 7 to Karachi. Confidential) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) March 30, 1955. 

Pakistani Charge d’Affaires asks that the following should be communicated 
to the Foreign Ministry immediately. 

1. Mob, protesting against the inclusion of Pashtunistan in the unification 
plan, attacked the Pakistani Embassy at 10 a.m. this morning. 

2. They broke into the premises, completely wrecking office equipment, 
damaging transport, &c. They attacked the Chancery “ keep ” but failed to break 
in. All cyphers are safe. One Pakistani orderly was seriously hurt, and three other 
members of the staff incurred minor injuries. 

3. The police were on the spot but made no serious effort to check the mob 
and did not use the firearms they had. When the Charge d’Affaires rang up the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs they merely advised him to get in touch with the police. 

4. Troops and police reinforcements did not arrive for at least an hour, 
although there is a large garrison at the Prime Ministry, almost next door to the 
Embassy. 
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5. The mob consisted partly of uniformed students, and had evidently been 
officially organised. The Prime Minister is reliably reported to have called for 
demonstrations in Kabul in radio speech last night though this is not in to-day's 
Press version of the speech. 

6. Section of the mob also entered and wrecked the Ambassador's private 
residence. 

7. Pakistani Military Attache will, if weather permits, fly to Karachi 
tomorrow in American Embassy aircraft to give full report. Otherwise he will 
leave by road. 

8. The Charge d’Affaires is sending detailed report by telegram through the 
ordinary channels but is not sure how long this will take to arrive. 

9. He is making provisional protest, reserving the position of his Government. 
The Turkish Ambassador, as doyen, is protesting on behalf of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 


DA 1061/13 (2) 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received March 30) 

(No. 8 to Karachi. Confidential) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) March 30, 1953. 

My telegram No. 7. 

Following is further message from Pakistan Charge d'Affaires for Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs: — 

(1) Two other houses of Embassy staff have since been attacked and one of 
these was wrecked. There has been much looting at the Ambassador's residence 
and at the Embassy. 

(2) Speeches continue to be made near the Embassy and processions were 
still out in the late afternoon. 

(3) Stoning Embassy and my house continues sporadically. 

(4) Staff who are dispersed in houses all over the city are deeply worried. 
They ask that their families should be evacuated. About 100 women and children 

would be involved. # . 

(5) If there should be a tendency for Afghan Embassy staff in Karachi to 

attempt evacuations officially or individually, we suggest desirability be borne in 
mind of preventing them crossing the frontier as long as families of our staff and 

other Pakistani nationals remain in Afghanistan. 

(6) We also suggest that no Pakistanis should be allowed to enter Afghanistan 

until further notice. , 

(7) No telephone contact was allowed with the consulates in Jalalabad and 

Kandahar, and we have no knowledge of what has happened there. 

(8) As our mail lorry is damaged we cannot send it to Peshawar until further 

notice. . . . . , , ... . t . 

(9) This morning I requested immediate interview with the Minister tor 

Foreign Affairs and was given appointment at 11 a.m. tomorrow. Afghan Note 
of regret was received this evening. It is absolutely inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

Military Attache will bring text to Karachi. 

Please repeat this and my previous message to Norwef and Baluchistan. 

2. I should have stated in my previous telegram, which 1 drafted for Charge 
d'Affaires after leaving him, that early in this morning’s assault the Pakistani flag 
over the Embassy was pulled down and torn, and three Pashtunistan flags were 
hoisted in its place. They were removed after about three hours. 

3. Pakistan Charge d’Affaires asks that any instructions should be sent by 
this channel as messages by ordinary channels may be considerably delayed. 
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DA 1061/19 (3) 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received April 1) 

(No. 25. Confidential) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) April 1, 1955. 

My telegrams Nos. 7 and 8 to Karachi (not to all [group undecipherable]) 
Wrecking of Pakistan Embassy. 

There is no doubt about the full complicity of the Afghanistan Government 
in this disgraceful affair, quite apart from their long campaign of general incitement 
against the Pakistan Government. Uniformed students who took part in the 
wrecking were brought by special bus to the vicinity of the Pakistan Embassy 
from their school in a distant quarter. It is a school specifically for the training 
of Pathan boys as “ Pashtunistan " agitators. Many Government offices as well 
as schools were closed early in the forenoon to enable employees and students 
to take part. The fire brigade team and an ambulance were stationed close to the 
Pakistan Ambassador's private residence from early morning and long before the 
attack on it took place. And so on. 

2. It is possible that the Government organisers of the demonstration had 
foreseen a less violent sequel, e.g., merely the stoning of the Embassy buildings 
from the street. And some anti-Government elements (not necessarily Communist) 
may have infiltrated into the Government organised band of demonstrators. But 
the salient fact is that the Afghan authorities could very easily have prevented the 
demonstration from going beyond the exact point of violence desired by themselves. 
Ample police and troop reinforcements could have been brought to the scene, 
within ten minutes, from nearby barracks, but were not in fact used for the best 
part of two hours. Moreover, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, when appealed to, 
displayed an offensive indifference and failed completely in its protecting role. 

3. Two out of four casualties among the Pakistan subordinate staff are being 
treated at the British Embassy hospital. They have proved to be less seriously hurt 
than was at first feared. The Pakistan Charge d’Affaires himself was assaulted 
with stones, though not injured. 

4. The Afghan Ministry of Foreign Affairs' Note, referred to in my telegram 
No. 8 to Karachi, expressed faint regret that “ a few people had penetrated the 
Embassy premises despite vigorous efforts of the police to stop them." It bore, 
in short, hardly any relation to the facts. The entire Embassy exclusive of the 
“ keep," together with the Ambassador's private house and one other staff house, 
were completely wrecked and partly looted. 

5. The Government Press has to-day issued communique which is as 
disingenuous as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs' official Note, though it seems to 
show that the Afghan authorities do not intend to indulge in further organised 
violence for the present. While not admitting even that the Pakistan Embassy 
was attacked, it alleges that thirty demonstrators were injured in street clashes 
with the police, of whom six were injured too. (This last is most unlikely since the 
police did nothing to impede the demonstrators but some may have been hurt in 
the quarrel over loot.) Twenty demonstrators are alleged to have been arrested 
but when the Pakistan Charge d’Affaires asked the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
be allowed to see them the latter did not reply. 

6. The Ministry of the Interior has also issued communique warning the 
population that “ every kind of aggression within the premises of foreign missions 
is totally forbidden ” (sic) and that the police have now been authorised to open 
fire on those attempting such acts. The town is fairly quiet to-day, though small 
bands of demonstrators have been observed. 

7. At his interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning the 
Pakistani Charge d'Affaires, according to his own account, let fly in most 
undiplomatic language, his remarks being received with embarrassed apologies. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs did assure him that the Afghan Government 
would compensate completely for all material losses; but this is no great concession 
seeing that the Pakistan Government could always recoup themselves from the 
Afghan property they hold. 
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8. The main object of the Afghan Government was evidently to impress the 
world with a “ spontaneous ” demonstration of national indignation. I suggest 
that the line to take with the Press is that the demonstration was, on the contrary, 
quite evidently engineered by the Afghan Government themselves, who in any 
case failed lamentably in their duty of protection towards their diplomatic guests. 
Unless firmly discouraged they can hardly fail to organise further demonstrations 
when the West Pakistan [group undecypherable] plan is actually brought into force. 


DA 1061/25 (4) 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received April 3 ) 

(No. 34. Confidential) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) April 3, 195 5. 

The American Ambassador this morning protested on instructions from 
Washington against the insults recently offered to Americans by mobs in the recent 
disturbance. The Minister for Foreign Affairs assured him that American lives 
and property would be protected. 

2. The Minister went on to say that he expected more trouble on both sides 
of the frontier. Could not the Americans persuade the Pakistan Government to 
exercise restraint? Otherwise “ unfriendly Powers '* (Russia was obviously meant) 
might exploit the situation, a development which the Afghan Government were 
anxious to avoid at present. 

3. The Minister also asked that the American Embassy aircraft should fly 
Afghan officials to Peshawar to investigate reports of looting of the Afghan 
Consulate there and the assault of the Afghan Consul. (1 have addressed an urgent 
enquiry to Peshawar about this.) He said that the Pakistan authorities had closed 
the Khvber frontier to Afghans. The Americans are reluctant to comply but 
hesitate to refuse because the Afghans know they flew the Pakistan Military 
Attache to Karachi on Thursday to report on the disturbance in Kabul. They are 
taking the matter up with the Pakistan Embassy. 

4. The American Ambassador has not yet had instructions to protest against 
the attack on the Pakistan Embassy in the sense requested by the Pakistan Prime 
Minister (compare Karachi telegram No. 550 to Commonwealth Relations Office, 
paragraph 3). 


DA 1061/97 No. 5 

AFGHAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

( 1 ) 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr Macmillan. (Received May 5) 

(No. 71. Restricted) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) May 5, 1955. 

Ministry of Defence yesterday announced that in order to protect Afghanistan 
against “ every kind of possible aggression " conscripts of 1946 to 1953 classes were 
to be recalled and must report within 48 hours. 

2. Official news agency commenting on this decision states it is purely 
defensive and has taken place because Government of Pakistan have made pretext 
of recent demonstration in Kabul to adopt hostile attitude and have shown 
inclination to take measures dangerous to security of Afghanistan. Government 
of Pakistan have also refused to accept responsibility for attack on Afghanistan 
Consulate in Peshawar. 

3. As far as I can learn there has been no formal declaration of state of 
emergency. 
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DA 1061/134 (2) 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Macmillan. (Received May 14) 

(No. 87. Restricted) > Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) May 14, 1955. 

Afghan-Pakistan Tension. 

The Afghan Press to-day reports statement by high official of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that Afghanistan is willing to accept mediation by Muslim countries. 
She agreed to accept Egyptian mediation through Colonel Sadaat, but this offer was 
rejected by Pakistan. Afghanistan has now accepted the mediation offers of Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. 

2. Statement adds that Afghanistan's policy is peaceful. Mobilisation was 
ordered only because of the threatening Pakistan attitude. 

3. The uncle ol the King ot Saudi Arabia arrived to-day by air from Karachi 
to pursue the mediation offer. 


DA 1061/133 



Mr. Phillips to Mr. Macmillan. (Received May 14) 

(No. 118. Confidential) Jedda, 

(Telegraphic) May 14. 1955. 

Karachi telegram No. 784 to Commonwealth Relations Office: Afghan- 
Pakistan relations. 

King Saud on May 13 sent his uncle Prince Musaid and the Royal Counsellor 
Jamal Husseini to Kabul by Saudi aircraft to try to resolve the present crisis. They 
will fly to Karachi afterwards. 

2. The Prince is a young man of no known ability. Husseini is a senior 
member cl the family of ex-Mufti of Jerusalem with a strong anti-British 
background, but not now actively unfriendly to us. Carries considerable weight in 
the Saudi Royal Court. 

3. Pakistani Counsellor told me that the King’s offer to mediate was made on 
his behalf by the Crown Prince on his way through Karachi to the Bandung 
Conference. It was accepted by the Governor-General after private discussion at 
Bandung. But it was made clear to Saudis that there could be no question 
of mediation on Pathanistan; this problem was separate from question of insult 
to Pakistan flag. 


DA 1061/137 


(4) 

7 o Sir Daniel Lascelles 


(No. 88. Confidential) Foreign Office 

(Telegraphic) M ay 16, 1955. 

My telegram No. 87 (not to all addressees) paragraph 3: Afghan-Pakistan 
Relations. 

Prince Musaid and his party left this morning by air for Karachi. They had 
had several hours' argument with the Pakistan Ambassador who has given me the 
following account. 

They refused to discuss any of the facts ot the flag incident and we assume 
they had no intention of proposing an enquiry to establish what had happened at 
Peshawar. Were this to be done, the result would inevitably be to prove that either 

one side or the other had been lying, whereas they had come to effect a 
reconciliation. 

C ^ * 2 3 ;» T1 ^, sol 4V°P 'J™ 1 th ®y proposed was just as pro-Afghan as Colonel 
Sadaat s. They said that the Pakistanis should not have demanded a flag-hoistin« 
ceremony, as this was an infidel custom. Instead there should be simultaneous 
banquets at all the places concerned, namely Kabul, Karachi, Peshawar, Jalalabad 
and Kandahar, at which speeches would be exchanged expressing Moslem 
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forgiveness and unimpaired brotherhood. At Kabul and Karachi these courtesies 
should be returned by the diplomatic missions concerned (this, though the Pakistan 
Ambassador has nowhere to entertain anybody). 

4. The Afghan Government, of course, accepted this at once and the Saudi 
Arabians then attempted, with the support of the Egyptian Ambassador, to “ sell ” 
it to my Pakistan colleague. When he pointed out that he could not commit his 
Government, they pressed him, nevertheless, to telegraph recommending that [group 
undecypherable ? mediation] continues. On his objecting that it was quite unjust 
in that it suggested a parity of the [group undecypherable ? deed) s done, they 
brushed this aside with the Koranic quotation that “ mercy is above justice.” 

5. The Pakistan Ambassador considers this Saudi Arabian intervention 
disastrous. In view of its complete refusal to take cognizance of the facts, the plan, 
if accepted, would represent such a victory for Daud as to ensure his remaining in 
power. (This is my own view also.) Yet. if Pakistan rejects it, she would, in his 
opinion, put herself in the wrong with the entire Moslem world: its authors made 
great play with their status as envoys of Holy Mecca and heaped texts from the 
Koran upon him. 

6. The Pakistan Ambassador is also much worried by the fact that owing to 
the Delhi visit there will be nobody at Karachi capable of dealing adequately with 
the Saudi Arabian party. 


DA 1061/143 No. 6 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN LORD READING AND THE AFGHAN 

AMBASSADOR ON MAY 17, 1955 

Mr. Macmillan lo Sir Daniel Lascelles (Kabul) 

(No. 28. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, ° May 20. 1955. 

W hen his Excellency the Afghan Ambassador called on Lord Reading on the 
17th ol May, he spoke at great length about the relations between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 

2. Dr. Najibullah's main theme was that the situation was getting very serious, 
and that something must be done, preferably by Her Majesty’s Government, to bring 
the two parties together, if matters were not to become still worse. His Excellency 
said that he knew that for many years the Afghans had always had the reputation of 
raising the Russian menace, but this time he thought that unfortunately there was 
considerable force in the view that, if the situation continued to deteriorate, the 
Russians might be tempted to take an active part. 

3. The Ambassador urged upon Lord Reading that the position amongst the 
frontier tribes was serious and that unless action were taken it might lead to grave 
incidents between his own country and Pakistan. Lord Reading said that he thought 
that it was best that Dr. Najibullah should understand that in the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government the whole agitation over Pashtunistan was artificial and 
that, if the Afghans would stop fanning the flames in the tribal areas, the whole 
matter would die down. 

4. Dr. Najibullah appeared somewhat shocked by this plain speaking and 
claimed that the tribes had very real grievances. Lord Reading replied that if they 
had, of which he was by no means convinced, the responsibility for dealing with them 
lay with the Pakistan Government and it did not seem to him that matters were 
helped by the Afghan Government's intervention. 

5. Lord Reading went on to say that there were really two problems which the 
Ambassador was trying to put before him. The first was the question of 
Pashtunistan, but the other and more immediate problem was the recent happenings 
in Kabul. The Ambassador contended that his Government had been taken 
completely by surprise by the outbreak and added that the two problems were very 
closely connected. Lord Reading asked the Ambassador whether he was really 
suggesting that what had happened in Kabul was the result of a spontaneous 
movement by tribesmen. The Ambassador shied away from answering this question 
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directly, but said that it was probable that a number of tribesmen had been 
concerned. Lord Reading commented that he wondered whether they were on the 
spot by chance or by design. 

6. Lord Reading said that it seemed to him imperative that the question of 
the attack on the Pakistani Embassy at Kabul should be settled. The Ambassador 
agreed, but said that if that was done, it would still be necessary to deal with the 
other and larger matter. His Government were only asking that the tribes should 
have an opportunity of stating to some impartial body their own feelings, and he 
greatly hoped that Her Majesty’s Government, as a friend of both parties, would do 
their best to bring such a situation about. Lord Reading replied that he had already 
indicated Her Majesty’s Government's view on the so-called Pashtunistan problem 
and, if that view was correct, the solution was not a difficult one. In any case Her 
Majesty's Government could not press the Pakistanis to take any action which they 
were not willing to take on their own initiative. Dr. Najibullah said that he quite 
understood that, but was only asking Her Majesty's Government to use their good 
offices in the interests of the free world in general. 

7. Lord Reading gathered from the general lines of the Ambassador's 
conversation that he was under instructions to make this approach, but from his 
demeanour he was far from happy at having to do so. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the United Kingdom High 
Commissioners at Karachi, and New Delhi and to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Washington and Ankara. 

I am, &c. 

HAROLD MACMILLAN. 


P 10133/13G No. 7 

AFGHAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

(No. 101. Intel. Confidential) Foreign Office. 

June 3. 1955. 

On March 30 a mob sacked and looted the Pakistan Embassy and 
Ambassador's residence in Kabul. During this demonstration the Pakistan flag 
was torn down and destroyed. The nucleus of the mob was a body of uniformed 
students brought by special bus from a school for " Pathanistan ” agitators. No 
action was taken by the police to control them until too iate. There is no doubt 
that the Afghan Government connived at this outrage, which followed a broadcast 
by the Afghan Prime Minister, Prince Daud, the previous evening, calling for 
demonstrations against the Pakistan plan lor the unification of West Pakistan. 
In this, the Afghan Government foresee a severe set-back for their long-standing 
and irresponsible campaign for the creation of an ” autonomous ” State of 
*• Pashtunistan,” which they wish to see formed from the Pushtu-speaking areas 
of Pakistan. Similar demonstrations took place at Jalalabad and Kandahar on 
March 31 where the Pakistani Consulates were damaged. The Afghan Govern¬ 
ment expressed superficial regret and claimed to have arrested twenty 
demonstrators. 

2. In Pakistan a counter-demonstration took place the next day (April I) 
at Peshawar. It is still not clear exactly what happened; the only reliable facts 
are that the ringleaders were of Pathan origin and that the Consulate was entered 
and damaged. The Afghan Government claim that their flag was tom down and 
destroyed. This has been denied by the Pakistan Government, although they 
now admit that one of the demonstrators was caught taking an Afghan flag. The 
demonstration was dispersed by the police. The Pakistan Government maintain 
that Afghan malcontents belonging to a pro-Afghan Republican Party were 
responsible. They may well have been involved and members of it were in fact 
arrested in Peshawar. 

3. Notes of protest were exchanged and the Pakistan Prime Minister, in his 
monthly broadcast on April 1, demanded amende honorable for the insults to the 
Pakistani flag. The Afghan Government agreed to make amends only if similar 
amends were made for" the incident in Peshawar, in which they allege official 
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connivance. The Pakistan Government have by ad hoc administrative measures 
brought Afghan trade with and through Pakistan practically to a standstill, and 
in fact have closed their consulates at Jalalabad and Kandahar. They also 
demanded and have obtained the closing of the Afghan Consulates at Peshawar 
and Quetta, together with the trading agencies at Parachindr and Chaman. 
Following offers of mediation (see paragraph 6 below) they have not, however, 
put into effect an ultimatum that, if full amends were not made by May 15, they 
would officially close the frontier and withdraw diplomatic representation. 

4. During the early stages of the crisis, there was considerable risk of tribal 
uprisings. A convergence on Kabul of Afghan tribes in search of loot was reported 
to have begun and been halted, and unofficial sources stated that a tribal band 
10,000 strong, which formed on the Pakistani side of the frontier with the object 
of avenging the sacking of the Pakistani Embassy, was only turned back with 
difficulty by the Pakistan authorities. The danger receded, but may return, 
particularly when the unitary Government of West Pakistan is actually formed. 

5. Russian interest in Afghan politics (as distinct from her economic penetra¬ 
tion of the country which, encouraged by Daud, has been growing steadily for 
some time) has increased considerably since the beginning of 1955, and there have 
been indications of close Russian interest in the present crisis. Actual over inter¬ 
vention by the USSR is unlikely, but its moral support has certainly strengthened 
Prince Daud's position. In particular, consultations have taken place between the 
Soviet and Afghan Governments with a view to obviating Afghanistan's 
dependence on economic links with and through Pakistan bv the substitution of 
trade with and through Soviet Russia. It is unlikely that this could be fully 
effective. 

6. Various unco-ordinated attempts at mediation have been made by some 
Moslem States. The Egyptian Government are holding discussions in Cairo with 
the Pakistani and Afghan representatives there and both Turkey and Iraq have 
offered their help. Pakistan has also asked for Persian participation. The only 
practical effort so far has been that of Prince Musaid of Saudi Arabia, who has 
held consultations in Kabul and Karachi and now appears to have suggested 
a solution to which both Governments may eventually agree. It comprises flag¬ 
raising ceremonies in Kabul and Jalalabad’ followed by an investigation into the 
incidents at Peshawar by a neutral Moslem committee. 

7. You may use the above at your discretion. You may, if asked, say that 
Her Majesty’s Government’s attitude is as follows: — 

(a) We fully support Pakistan in maintaining that while mediation may solve 
the present crisis, the basic issue of “ Pathanistan ” is a separate 
problem. 

(h) On “ Pathanistan ” we maintain our view that the Durand Line is the leaal 
and only practical frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

(r) We have seen no evidence that “ Pathanistan ” has any popular support 
from the Pathans inside Pakistan. 


DA 1061/254 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
AFGHAN AMBASSADOR ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1955 


Mr. Macmillan to Mr. Ledwidge (Kabul) 

(No. 40. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, September 8, 1955. 

The Afghan Ambassador called to see me this afternoon. I allowed him to 
make a speech for some quarter of an hour in explanation of a memorandum on 
the Pashtunistan question which he sent to me under cover of a note dated 
August 24 and a copy of which I enclose. At the end 1 told him quite firmly that 
I could not enter into the merits of any dispute that there might be between his 
Government and the Pakistan Government, still less could I discuss the problems 
of Pashtunistan which we regard as a purely internal affair of Pakistan. I said 
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that I was very glad to hear that the dispute arising out of the incidents of March 30 
had now been settled and I hoped that this was a happy augury for the improvement 
of relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

2. He did not raise the question of Afghanistan’s candidature for ECOSOC. 

3. 1 am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Washington and Ankara and through the Commonwealth Relations Office to 
United Kingdom High Commissioners in Karachi and New Delhi. 

1 am, &c. 

HAROLD MACMILLAN. 


Enclosure 1 

I have received instructions from my Government to approach personally 
His Excellency the Principal Secretary of State, the Right Honourable Harold 
Macmillan M.P. and to draw his attention to the present state of difference and 
tension between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

A brief memorandum which has been prepared already concerning the Afghan 
point of view on the Pakhiunistan question is enclosed with this informal note for 
the consideration of His Excellency the Secretary of State. 

Notwithstanding that the British Government is aware ox the case and its 
development, I thought it appropriate to enclose the memorandum with this note 
in order to avoid wasting the time of His Excellency the Secretary of State, when 
I have the honour of meeting him. by repeating the development of the case as 
we see it. 

The memorandum is a brief survey of the problem but I will be happy and 
honoured to clarify and explain any point which may seem obscure or vague. 

I expect and hope that His Excellency realises himself that this approach is 
not made in a spirit of complaint or criticism but in the continuance of our belief 
in the democratic traditions of the United Kingdom and the attachment of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government to the principles of right and justice. 

The Afghan Government is aware of the special relationship which exists 
between the United Kingdom and Pakistan as a Commonwealth country. The 
Afghan Government realises the delicate position of the United Kingdom 
considering their previous responsibility and does not intend to commit the 
British Government but notwithstanding this Afghanistan is also concious of her 
traditional friendly relations with the United Kingdom and the present common 
interest of Afghanistan, the United Kingdom and Pakistan in peace and the 
stability of that part of the world. 

The Afghan Government does not expect from the British Government any 
special favour at the expense of Pakistan but they cannot find plausible reason to 
not ask for the friendly efforts of Her Majesty’s Government in advising the 
Pakistan Government to negotiate without prejudice and fanaticism with 
Afghanistan in tackling the problem in an objective way. 

Afghanistan is quite conscious that with the goodwill of both parties a practical 
and satisfactorv solution on the basis of justice is not impossible. 

The present condition in the Frontier Province, Baluchistan and the Tribal 
Areas as well as the opposition of every party in those parts to the so-called one 
unit scheme of West Pakistan are so apparent and clear that the Pakistan 
Government cannot ignore them. On the other side the blockade of Afghan trade 
and transit by Pakistan is so harmful to the future relationship of both countries 
that 1 do not need to explain it. 

The indifference shown by so many friendly countries realising those unjust 
measures and repressive policy of Karachi against Afghanistan has been felt deeply 
all through the country. Considering all these facts the Afghan Government thinks 
that it is time for the British Government to take some interest in the matter. 

1 want to clarify this point also that this new approach to His Excellency the 
Secretary of State is not motivated by any special difficulty or hopeless economic 
condition in Afghanistan as it is expected in Pakistan. There is no shortage of 
any material in Afghanistan and the Afghan export cannot be prevented through 
other ways and directions. The decision of Pakhtun Nation and the mentality of 
the people inside Afghanistan has been manifested so clearly that there is not any 
possibility of political weakness also. Considering all these matters, if the Royal 
Afghan Government strives unceasingly to prepare a around of peaceful solution 
of the Pakhtun problem I hope it will be appreciated that it is for their attachment 
to the peace and stability of that area and nothing else. 
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Enclosure 2 

Memorandum of Pakhtoonistan Question 

The difference between Afghanistan and Pakistan is over the Pakhtoonistan 
problem. 

Afghanistan pleads the right of self-determination of Pakhtoons who are 
racially a distinct entity and quite different from the rest of Pakistanis. They are 
Afghans as any other Afghan inside Afghanistan. 

Pakistan considers their right of succession to the British Empire of India and 
pretend that nobody has any right to talk about Pakhtoons who are their subjects, 
f he Pakhtoons themselves are freedom loving and strong nationalists. 

They resisted the foreign domination all through their history and they fought 
tor sixty years against the British troops, and the result was that they kept a great 
part of their territories out of the administration of British India. 

They are resisting the Pakistan domination not only in the same way but in 
a better organised and wider scale. The history of the last sixty years is a proof 
of their love of freedom and the facts and events since the establishment of Pakistan 
confirm the same. 

Those Pakhtoons who were forming the population of the administered areas 
of North-West Frontier Province and Baloochistan aiso considered themselves 
always distinct from the rest of the inhabitants of British India. It was due to 
this fact that Lord Curzon placed them in a distinct administrative unit apart from 
Punjab, and during the Independence movement of the Indian sub-continent the 
Khudai Khedmatgars kept distinct their identity from the Indian National 
Congress notwithstanding their alliance with them. 

The Pakhtoon territories as a whole were separated from Afghanistan during 
the last century for the defence of British Empire in India. 

The British authorities replaced in certain parts the very recent Sikh 
occupation of Afghan territories and then they extended their possessions in the 
first and second Afghan wars. 

As it is mentioned already, notwithstanding that the territories of Pakhtoons 
were separated from Afghanistan, yet the British administration has not been 
established in most of those territories, and the so-called Durrand Line was not in 
reality a order line like the other international frontiers. 

the population of those territories living in a tribal form of society remained 
independent and those tribal areas were not considered during the British regime 
in India as a part of British India, but a separate Crown possession. 

This peculiar condition of neighbourhood was the real cause of tensions and 
suspicions which were raised from time to time between Afghanistan and British 
Government in India. 

When in 1893 the Durrand Treaty was signed and the Durrand Line was 
drawn on the map, the connection between Afghan tribes of the frontier and the 
people of Afghanistan as well as the Afghan Government did not cease. 

It continued as before but in a peculiar way, because those independent tribes 
were under no responsible Government. 

When they fought the British forces, for their defence or on their own 
initiative, they had the natural sympathy of the Afghans of Afghanistan, and the 
British Government got suspicious towards the Afghan Government, and when, 
due to the ambition of some adventurous people some independent tribe was 
attacking Afghan teritory, Kabul Government were getting suspicious of British 
authorities, who were not successful in most cases to prevent the tribal incursion 
inside Afghanistan. 

Apart from international troubles created by that condition the existence of 
hundreds of thousands of armed and uncontrolled tribesmen in itself was 
preventing the Afghan Government to disarm their own tribes and to apply their 
modernisation schemes inside Afghanistan. To-day also the same problem exists 
for Afghan nation. 

The natural sympathy of Afghans for those Pakhtoon tribes existed and exists 
always and it is due to the community of race and kinship. If the Afghan 
Governments or Kings were not showing their moral support to the cause of 
Pakhtoons they were considered anti-national and unpatriotic by the people of 
Afghanistan and in most cases they were overthrown, and if they followed the 
popular feelings, they were considered hostile by the British authorities. 

From 1929 onward the Afghan Governments tried to find out a solution for 
this peculiar and harmful situation. 
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Our knowledge of the mentality of the Afghans and the past experience made 
to us clear that as long as those Pakhtoons, or Afghans of the transborder areas, 
have not a national authority of their own, they will resist against any outsider, 
and they never enjoy peace, prosperity and progress which is the right of any 
human society. 

We realised also that as long as they are subdued or dominated the relations 
between us and our neighbours who try to rule them will never develop in a 
friendly way, which is our most sincere desire and which is in our interests as well 
as theirs. 

These are the reasons why we advocate the right of self-determination tor 
Pakhtoons. 

It was astonishing that the British Government did not take any serious notice 
of our representations to them since 1930, and especially from 1944 to 1947. 

The Afghan Government did not put the claim of the return of those lost 
territories to Afghanistan. They only asked the British Government that when 
they grant the freedom of the Indian sub-continent we expect that they consider 
the distinct entity of the Pakhtoons and they give them the right of self- 
determination. 

As everyone can realise this demand of the Afghan Government was in 
harmony with the principles followed by the United Kingdom and the democratic 
world in so many other cases. 

Unfortunately the right of self-determination was denied to the Pakhtoon 
nation and they were forced to join India or Pakistan. 

We considered that decision unfair and unjust and contrary to the spirit of 
the liberal policy of the United Kingdom towards the sub-continent of India 
and on many other cases. 

It was a shock to the people of Afghanistan, the Afghan Government and 
specially to the people of North-West Frontier Province as well as tribal areas 
and Baloochistan. They did not understand until now why the right of self- 
determination was refused contrary to all the declarations of Allied Powers during 
and after the second world war, as well as contrary to the spirit of British 
democracy. 

However that decision was not in anybody's interest including the British one. 
If at that time the Pakhtoons were granted the right of self-determination no 
differences could exist to-day between Afghanistan and Pakistan and no trouble 
could arise by the agitation of Pakhtoons themselves, because any result coming 
out from the use of that right of self-determination could assure the stability of 
that area and the security of Afghanistan as well as Pakistan. 

The Afghan Government protested and made strong representations which 
unfortunately remained without any result. 

The British Government expressing their inability to do something due to 
the transfer of power to Pakistan advised Afghanistan to contact the newly 
established Pakistan Government. The Afghan Government tried in these seven 
years insistently and with all their goodwill in asking Pakistan Government to 
recognise the right of Pakhtoons to decide about their own future. Kabul 
advocated always that an objective approach of the problem from both 
Governments without prejudice and with goodwill in their negotiations will lead 
to an agreement which would be satisfactory and in the interest of Pakhtoons as 
well as Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

At the beginning Pakistan agreed officially to negotiate with Afghanistan and 
they were pleading that the tribal areas will enjoy their independence and the 
North-West Frontier Province will have their own self-Government. This 
assurance was proclaimed by Mr. Jinnah himself on two occasions and confirmed 
by the Pakistan Foreign Minister, but later on the Karachi Government arresting 
the Nationalist Leaders of North-West Frontier Province and Baloochistan, and 
taking aggressive armed actions against the tribes lost the confidence of Pakhtoons 
in them and went further to call the Pakhtoon territory as an integral part of 
Pakistan. Karachi Government denied in their radio and publicity, their previous 
assurances to the people of the frontier as well as to the Government of 
Afghanistan and since then by all undemocratic actions interfered in the local 
frontier Government concerning their local affairs. 

Pakhtoons reacted to these arbitrary measures of Karachi by proclaiming 
their will and wish of securing a complete independent country from Pakistan. 
This proclamation found a natural sympathetic echo from the people of 
Afghanistan. It is necessary to make clear that if Afghanistan and Pakistan did 
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not reach a compromise and if the people of Pakhtoonistan lost their confidence 
in Karachi, it was not due to the extravagant demands of Afghanistan or Pakhtoons 
or their lack of understanding, but solely in the irresponsible and arbitrary 
measures and inconsistent policies of Karachi authorities, who showed 
unfortunately their lack of experience in dealing with the frontier problems. 

It was a difficult position for Afghanistan. She had to defend from one side 
the rights of Pakhtoons and persuade Pakistan to recognise the facts and she had 
to try from the other side to appease the Pakhtoons who wanted to take action 
for winning their freedom. In these seven or eight years Afghanistan tried in 
Karachi, and through London and Washington to persuade Pakistanis to negotiate 
the matter with Kabul in a spirit of goodwill and fraternity, but she did not hear 
any answer except that they succeeded the former colonial Power against which 
they won their own independence. 

They did not realise that the state of Pakistan is due to the change of that 
colonial Power and the things which have existed before. In their case the changes 
which took place were logical and just, but in the Pakhtoon or Afghan case that 
was not applicable. 

The paradox is so clear that it is not necessary to insist upon it, but what is 
more ironical is that the democratic world until now ignores that fact and their 
indifference encouraged tacitly Pakistan to obstruct the democratic process and 
to misrepresent the problem as a whole. 

This is the problem in its true picture. 

Since last November Pakistan decided without any reference to public 
opinion to merge all the Pakhtoons in their one unit scheme. That scheme was 
promulgated by the Governor-General, and declared without the existence of the 
Constituent Assembly. The scheme was improvised only to increase the number 
of Punjabis to counter-balance the density of population in East Pakistan which 
is composed of a homogeneous Bengali element. 

In other words for the sake of defending Punjabis who are numerically 
inferior to the Bengalis, the existence and entity of the other smaller groups and 
especially a distinct nation like Afghans of the frontier has to be sacrificed. 

Afghanistan as well as all the Pakhtoons consider this policy a mortal blow 
for their national existence. It is as unjust and unfair as Hiller's scheme of 
annihilating Czechoslovakia and perhaps more. Because at least Hitler recognised 
a protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia tor the Czech people. 

The current news published in most of British papers show very well that not 
only the independent Pakhtoons and the people of Afghanistan oppose this scheme, 
but also the former Pakistani Chief Minister of North-West Frontier Province 
and so many Muslim League leaders who were considered as heroes by the Pakistan 
Government. 

It is certain that the Pakhtoon nation will resist with all their power to this 
scheme and the people of Afghanistan cannot remain indifferent. 

To-day Afghanistan is facing a great pressure and a complete blockade 
imposed by Pakistan contrary to all the principles of justice, International Law, 
Barcelona Convention and Havana Charter, but all these despotical measures of 
Karachi authorities will not compel the people of Afghanistan and the Pakhtoons 
to kneel before Pakistan and to give up their just cause. The Afghan nation as 
a whole resisted for their freedom and honour all through their history and they 
will do it now by all means. 

They are certain that they are defending a just cause and resisting flagrant 
aggression. 

If to-day the world’s great Powers due to their special relationship with 
Pakistan do not consider on the basis of their own principles the facts in the 
difference between Afghanistan and Pakistan, it is another matter, but it is sure 
that the truth will be exhibited sooner or later to the eyes of the world and it will 
prevail. As it seems to-day this problem can take two possible courses: — 

(1) If Pakistan continues its obstinate policy and the democratic world its 

indifference the present situation will lead both countries to a clash 
with all its implications and repercussions. 

(2) If Pakistan itself realise the necessity of solving the problem in fairness 

and justice or if the democratic Powers of the world who are friendly to 
both countries take a lively interest in the matter to persuade Pakistan 
to agree like Afghanistan to negotiate with goodwill and objectivity 
on the Pakhtoon problem, the question may find a just and fair solution 
in the interest of the world. 
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Afghanistan is ready to negotiate with Pakistan. She is also ready to welcome 
the friendly countries to observe the course of negotiations and to find out 
themselves which side is more conciliatory. 

Pakistan claims that the people of Pakhtoonistan are happy with Pakistan and 
all this Pakhtoonistan business is nothing than a propaganda of Afghan 
Government. Afghanistan is ready to accept any fair and just investigation of the 
case to find out the truth. 

Pakistan pretends that their country is a Muslim country and Pakhtoons are 
Muslims too, and that is the reason why they prefer Pakistan; but Pakistan forget 
that Afghanistan is also a Muslim country as well as a country populated by the 
same people as Pakhtoons. Karachi Government forget that there are so many 
Muslim countries in the world with different nationalities. There was only few 
decades that the movement of Arab independence took place against the Othman 
Empire to which they were dependent. 

In that case all the democratic countries of the world were sympathising with 
the Arab cause. It is true that Afghans as a whole are Muslims but they are 
Nationalists also and very strong ones. A simple study of their history proves that 
fact. 

As long as the difference between Afghanistan and Pakistan is not solved the 
security of that part of the world cannot be assured. Any possibility may arise and 
the peace of the world may suffer. It is an urgent necessity that the great Powers 
who endeavour so much for the stability and peace as well as the removal of the 
tensions and misunderstanding in the world affairs pay attention to the 
Pakhtoonistan problem, and try to use their good offices to remedy the situation. 

Afghanistan expected always the good offices of the United Kingdom which 
has traditional friendship with Afghanistan and which is in a special relationship 
with Pakistan. 

Afghanistan does not want any special favour from the United Kingdom at 
the Pakistan expense. 

What she asks is only friendly advice and efforts to persuade Pakistan to 
negotiate with Afghanistan and to adopt the same benevolent attitude towards 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

British Government has a long experience in the Frontier. They realise better 
than any other country, except Afghanistan, the mentality of Pakhtoon nation and 
their love for freedom. They have a bitter experience that by imposition and 
force the problem cannot be solved, and they realise well that the British Empire 
with all its equipment, resources and perfect administration as well as its nrght 
could not rule the Pakhtoons and notwithstanding the agreement which they 
reached with Afghanistan to trace the so-called Durrand Line, that border did not 
become a real international delimitation. 

There are a lot of people in Pakistan pretending that the Pakhtoons could not 
live outside Pakistan and they will not have economically any means to form an 
independent state. Those people do not consider the fact that from 1893 until 
1947 the Pakhtoons were theoretically inside British Empire, but when the British 
administration ended they were just in the same level of material and cultural life, 
as they were at the beginning of British domination. 

So it is better to realise what Pakistanis can do more than Great Britain and 
its empire. 

Are the Pakistanis more powerful? 

Have they more resources, better experts and more equipment? 

What is their assurance that they can do more than anyone else? 

Apart from this, what Afghanistan wants for the Pakhtoons is nothing than 
their right of self-determination. 

It may be possible that a solution can be found between their free and distinct 
existence and the connection with Pakistan. 

In any case a peaceful and just solution of the Pakhtoonistan question is in 
the interest of everyone. 

Pakistan will not lose anything and on the contrary they may get the friendship 
and close co-operation of Afghanistan now and for the future. 

Note: This memo is not confidential and contains in brief everything 

which has been published in the Afghan radio and press. 

The references concerning British interest in this problem and their good 

offices are not published but it was expressed and communicated always to the 

responsible British Politicians and Diplomats. 
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DA 1061/275 No. 9 

AFGHAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

Mr. Ledwidge to Mr. Macmillan. (Received October 3) 


(No. 48. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, September 24, 1955. 

As you will be aware from my telegram 
No. 159 of the 7th of September and 
subsequent messages, the Afghan and 
Pakistan Governments have at last achieved 
a settlement of the dispute between them 
which arose out of the wrecking and 
looting last March by Afghan mobs of the 
Pakistan Embassy in Kabul and the 
Pakistan Consulate in Jalalabad, and of 
the subsequent damaging of the Afghan 
Consulate in Peshawar in the course of 
demonstrations of protest against the 
incidents in Afghanistan. I now have the 
honour to venture a few general observa¬ 
tions on the ending of the dispute and on 
the probable trend of relations between the 
two countries in the immediate future. 

2. The terms of settlement of the “ flag 
incidents,” as the disturbances of last March 
are commonly described, since the Pakistani 
flag was torn down in both Kabul and 
Jalalabad, while some insult seems to have 
been offered to the Afghan flag in Peshawar, 
are in the nature of a compromise which 
both sides can regard with qualified satis¬ 
faction. The Pakistan Government have 
exacted the ceremonial rehoisting of the 
flag by the Afghan Foreign Minister in 
person, together with promises that 
Pakistani life and property will in future be 
fully protected in Afghanistan, and that 
anti-Pakistan propaganda will be toned 
down. I enclose copies(') of Prince Naim's 
speech at the rehoisting ceremony and of 
the Pakistan Ambassador's reply. The 
Pakistan Government have not, however, 
achieved what was originally their main 
objective, the dismissal of Prince Daud, 
the Afghan Prime Minister, who is 
generally believed to have instigated the 
anti-Pakistan riots; while the Afghan 
Government have made it clear that they 
intend to continue their Pashtunistan 
campaign. The Afghans, for their part, 
can point with satisfaction to the fact 
that their own flag was rehoisted by a 
Pakistani Cabinet Minister in Peshawar, 
and that he made reciprocal promises 
regarding the safety of Afghan life and 
property and the toning down of propa¬ 
ganda; but they have failed to force any 


modification of Karachi's decision to unify 
the provinces of West Pakistan, including 
the entire territory of “ Pashtunistan," 
against which the riots of last March were 
a protest. 

3. The result of the unofficial blockade 
of Afghanistan by Pakistan, which has been 
going on since the middle of May, has 
likewise been inconclusive, although I think 
that it might fairly be described as a 
victory for Pakistan on points. On the 
one hand the Afghan economy was not 
brought to a standstill; on the other hand 
it was seriously hurt. Major development 
projects, such as the Helmand Valley 
irrigation plan and the Sarobi hydro¬ 
electric scheme, were held up for want of 
essential imports of machinery, and con¬ 
siderable hardship was caused to fruit 
farmers by the denial to them of the 
Pakistani market, which normally absorbs 
nearly the whole of the large exportable 
surplus of the Afghan fruit crop. It was 
probably the strain imposed by the block¬ 
ade which caused the Aghans to make a 
number of concessions in the final stage 
of the negotiations for a settlement of the 
flag incidents. 

4. The question which remains un¬ 
answered, however, is whether or not the 
effect of the Pakistani blockade would have 
been cumulative. Would it in the long run 
have obliged the Afghan Government to 
accept any terms which Pakistan chose to 
impose, or would the Afghans have 
succeeded, by developing trade with and 
through the Soviet Union, in creating a 
permanently viable economy independent 
of transit trade through Pakistan? It is 
clear that increased Russian supplies miti¬ 
gated the effect of the Pakistani blockade, 
but it is equally clear that they by no means 
neutralised it. How matters would have 
developed in the course of another six 
months it is, on the evidence now available, 
impossible to say. 

5. As to the probable trend of Afghan- 
Pakistan relations in the immediate future, 
the salient fact is that a detente has been 
achieved, but not a general settlement. The 
Afghan Government remain committed to 
the cause of Pashtunistan, and persist in 
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their refusal to recognise Pakistani 
sovereignty over nearly half the territory 
of West Pakistan. The warning of the 
Prime Minister, Prince Daud, that the 
unification of West Pakistan will have 
dangerous consequences still stands. It 
follows that relations of true amity and 
confidence between Kabul and Karachi are 
still impossible, and that a continuing strain 
is imposed upon Afghanistan's relations 
with the Western Powers with whom 
Pakistan is associated. 

6. There is, unfortunately, little reason 
to hope that the two Governments will now 
be able to proceed to a settlement of the 
Pashtunistan problem which is at the root 
of their estrangement. The Afghan 
Government are indeed always ready to 
enter upon negotiations with Karachi and 
will probably remain so, even if unification 
is put into effect, although their Foreign 
Minister has expressed himself ambigu¬ 
ously on this point; while from the Pakistan 
side there have been indications that the 
Government may be willing to reconsider 
their previous refusal even to discuss 
Pashtunistan. But the viewpoints of the 
two parties are so divergent that it is 
difficult to foresee any result but failure, 
even if discussions do prove possible. 

7. I gather, however, from recent con¬ 
versations with the American Counsellor 
that his embassy take a rather more 
sanguine view. They hope that negotia¬ 
tions on the fundamental problem may 
prove possible before too long, and that 
promises of increased American economic 
aid may induce the Afghans to moderate 
their terms. They also think that Turkish 
good offices might help to prepare the 
ground for such negotiations. I believe 
that they have advanced these ideas to the 
State Department for consideration. 

8. Whether or not negotiations on 
Pashtunistan prove to be a practical 
possibility, I have the impression from 
recent discussions with the secretary-general 
of the Foreign Ministry that for some time 
to come the Afghan Government, while 
continuing their Pashtunistan campaign, 
will make a real effort to avoid provoking 
the Pakistanis to the point at which they 
might resume interference with transit 
trade. If this is indeed the Afghan inten¬ 
tion. it is probable that they will feel it safe 
to continue a fairly vigorous propaganda 
campaign, while somewhat moderating its 
(one, but will refrain from more positive 
provocation, such as attempts to stir up 


serious trouble among the frontier tribes, 
even if the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
passes the Unification Bill. If the Bill 
should, after all, be shelved or rejected, the 
Afghan propaganda machine will inevitably 
hail it as a victory for Pashtun national 
sentiment; but the main preoccupation of 
the Government will be to maintain contact 
with the authorities in Karachi in order to 
discover whether they are at last prepared 
to make any concessions of substance on 
the central issue of Pashtunistan; and they 
will wish the detente to continue while thev 

W 

explore the possibilities of the situation. 

9. The outlook is, therefore, perhaps not 
too threatening for the immediate future. 
But there is one important qualification that 
must be made even to this tentative fore¬ 
cast. This is, that the personal character 
of the Afghan Prime Minister remains a 
real danger to relations between the two 
countries. Prince Daud has enjoyed the 
nickname in this country of “ the mad 
Prince ” since his earliest years in public 
office, because of his habit of violent action 
in fits of ungovernable rage. It may well 
have been such a fit which caused him to 
order the anti-Pakistan riots of last March 
as soon as he received the news of the 
publication in Pakistan of the Unification 
Bill. As long as Daud remains in office, 
the danger will exist that he will order 
another and perhaps even more extreme 
anti-Pakistan gesture on the spur of the 
moment, and that no one in ruling circles 
will have the power to oppose him. Indeed, 
his uncle, Sardar Shah Mahmoud, the 
former Prime Minister, has already warned 
the First Secretary of the Pakistan Embassy 
of precisely this danger in a private con¬ 
versation which they had recently. 

10. Unluckily Daud still seems to be 
firmly enough in the saddle, although 
rumours of his impending resignation 
constantly recur, and the risk inherent in 
his character may therefore have to be 
accepted for a long time to come. 

11. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosures to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Washington and Ankara, 
to the United Kingdom High Commissioner 
at Karachi and to his deputy at Peshawar, 
and to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

W. B. LEDWIDGE, 

Charge d'Affaires. 
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DA 1061/340 No. 10 

AFGHAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Macmillan. (Received November 23) 

(No. 233) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) November 21, 1955. 

The Loe Jirga ended on November 20. At final session Vice-President read 
out following resolutions adopted unanimously by all 371 members. 

1. It is the duty of the people and Government of Afghanistan to support the 
right to self-determination of the people of Pashtunistan, who are our brothers of 
common faith and race. Therefore, in accordance with the laws of the Shariat and 
with our common history, blood and culture, the Loe Jirga advises the Government 
to support the aspiration of the people of Pashtunistan to self-determination. 

2. In view of the present policy of the Pakistan Government, especially of the 
upsetting of the balance of power in this region which has been caused by Pakistanis 
receiving military aid from the great Powers, the harms, evil intentions and 
dangerous steps of Pakistan are directed towards Afghanistan as well ( sic —sense of 
this passage is obscure in original). At such a dangerous time it is the duty of the 
Government to strengthen the country in view of the responsibility of preserving 
national independence and integrity. Therefore, in view of requirements and 
necessities of the time, the Jirga advises the Government to equip and strengthen 
the country for defence by every possible means and in every honourable manner 
available. 

3. The Loe Jirga proclaims on behalf of the people of Afghanistan that it does 
not in any way consider the territories of Pashtunistan as being part of Pakistan 
territory against the inclination and desire of the people of Pashtunistan themselves. 
In this respect the Jirga supports and ratifies decision No. 72 of 17th October, 1955, 
of National Assembly and Senate. In conclusion the Loe Jirga promises and assures 
the Government of the nation's readiness to support the three above mentioned 
objects. 


DA 1061/346 No. 11 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
AFGHAN AMBASSADOR ON NOVEMBER 25, 1955 

Mr. Macmillan to Sir Daniel Lascelles (Kabul) 

(No. 51. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, November 25, 1955. 

The Afghan Ambassador called to see me to-day. After some preliminaries he 
tried to defend the attitude of his Government towards what he called the problem 
of Pashtunistan and began to develop an argument based upon the correspondence 
between the Afghan Government and the British Government at the time of the 
British leaving India. I declined to discuss the merits or demerits and said that so 
long as the Afghan Government tried to pursue their policy by hostile measures, 
military movements, eruptions of tribes, and all the rest of it, they could not expect 
the Pakistan Government to do anything except take measures to protect 
themselves. Our information gave no support at all to the view that any 
substantial body of Pathan opinion on the Pakistan side of the Durand line was 
anything but loyal to the Pakistan Government. At the same time 1 warned him 
that Afghanistan should pursue its traditional neutrality and avoid falling into the 
hands of the Russians. If they did it would certainly not have a good result on 
the King or the country. 

2. I said I was pleased, however, to see that the latest meeting of the Assembly 
had not been well attended and had passed fairly harmless resolutions. He seemed 
rather surprised at this observation but accepted it with a laugh. He said his 
personal feelings were much in favour of appeasement but he hoped that the British 
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Government would help if an opportunity occurred. I said of course we would 
always help to bring good feelings between two countries, especially when one was 
a member of our Commonwealth to whom we were loyal and another one with 
whom we had had long relations. But it must be based on peace and not 
aggression. „ 

3. I said we would be glad to hear from him when he returned. It appears 
that he has been sent for rather hurriedly so there may be some desire to reach 
conclusions as to what policy they are to pursue before the Russians arrive. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors in 
Washington and Ankara and through the Commonwealth Relations Office to the 
United Kingdom High Commissioners in Karachi and New Deihi. 

I am, &c. 

HAROLD MACMILLAN. 


DA 10338/1 No. 12 

VISIT OF MARSHAL BULGANIN AND MR. KHRUSHCHEV 

TO AFGHANISTAN 


Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Sehvyn Lloyd. (Received January 3, 1956) 


(No. 70. Confidential) » Kabul, 

Sir, December 23, 1955. 

I have had the honour to report by telegraph on the main course and results 
of the recent visit of Soviet leaders to Afghanistan, but it may be useful if in the 
present despatch 1 try to fill in the background detail before going on to hazard 
certain general conclusions. 


2. Before doing either of these things, however, I must emphasise that the 
visit was to a large extent an affair between the authorities of two police states— 
authorities normally allergic to scrutiny, and particularly so on the present occasion. 
The Russian visitors, taught by their experiences in India and Burma, were at pains 
to keep at arm’s length the Western newspaper correspondents who followed them 
here. The Afghan authorities, for their part, were conscious of putting on a 
performance which was bound to be criticised adversely both by the Westland by 
large sections of their own people. They were, in any case, quite unused to handling 
large numbers of unofficial foreigners with pertinaciously enquiring minds. (I am 
not referring here to the two final press conferences given by the Afghan Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, which were capably managed.) 
Moreover, they had a doubly awkward problem so far as internal publicity was 
concerned; for, while most influential Afghans were observing their pro-Soviet 
overtures with evident disapproval, a minority was only too eager for direct contact 
with the Russian guests, and must be denied that pleasure. The solution they 
adopted was to restrict the visit as tar as possible to purely official contacts, in 
the result, while the Soviet visitors would probably have liked to make their stay in 
Kabul a much more public affair in Afghan and Asian eyes, both the parties 
concerned were at one in discouraging Western curiosity. 


on to Termez on the day (the 14th of December) fixed for their arrival here—this 
owing to a spell of bad weather which did not last despite many Moslem and not 
a few Christian prayers-the party that came back on the following day was 
apparently identical with the one that had visited India and Burma. (A small but 
curious sidelight on Soviet caution and thoroughness was the fact, which I happen 

m TT iT a - SU , re S Tf’ that the aircraft brou ? ht w a*r from Termez which 
Marshal Bulganin drank throughout his stay here.) It looked fairly large at the 
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airport, but the only names made public, either by the Afghans or by the Soviet 
Embassy, were the following: — 

Marshal Bulganin 
M. Khrushchev 
M. Gromyko 
Army General Serov 

M. P. N. Kumykin (Deputy Minister for Foreign Trade) 

A good many Western journalists noticed that the “ Mr. I. A. Serov ot the Indian 
and Burmese official lists had regained his military rank by the time he arrived heie. 
Some Afghans knew that he was “ a top-ranking N.K.V.D. man " (to use a term 
which is no doubt out of date by now in the Soviet Union), and were much 
perturbed by his presence here. I assumed that his role was to co-ordinate security 
arrangements with the Afghan authorities and the Soviet Embassy. 

4. Comparing their reception here with that accorded to them in India and 
Burma, the Soviet leaders must have found Afghanistan distinctly chilly and lifeless, 
but also much more like home. The crowd that lined the road from the airfield 
and the town streets through which they passed was certainly large, though the 
official Afghan estimate of 100,000 is a gross exaggeration. But it was unmistakably 
there by order. It had, in fact, been there by order for about four and a half hours, 
in a very cold wind, when those whom the Kabul Radio called the “ beloved 
guests ” finally arrived. There were solid ranks of minor officials—all Government 
offices had been closed—in their shoddy European clothes and lambskin kullahs ; 
long rows of uniformed students, including the Pathan youths from the 
“ Pashtunistan ” propaganda school who a few months ago had been marshalled 
to attack the Pakistani Embassy; and soldiers from the many garrisons in and 
around Kabul, in civilian clothes but easily recognisable by their army boots. 
Among these contingents there was a fair sprinkling of genuinely non-official 
civilians, since the shops had been compulsorily closed and the shopkeepers 
“advised ” to attend; but this did little to lessen the visible signs of regimentation. 
Roughly every fourth spectator in the front row carried either an Afghan or a 
Soviet flag, obviously an “ issue," and waved it self-consciously whenever an 
official-looking car came in sight. (Several such “ cordial popular demonstrations " 
were, through ignorance and nervousness, accorded me on my way out to the 
airport.) Spanning the streets at frequent intervals were red calico banners, bearing 
slogans and greetings in Russian, Pashtu and Persian, which had certainly not been 
manufactured in this country. The procession rushed by at full speed; and, 
although the diplomatic corps was too far behind to be able to observe what 
happened, it seems certain from enquiries made subsequently that a little 
perfunctory clapping was the crowd’s only response. 

5. As already reported by telegraph, no crowd was organised to line the roads 
on the departure of the Soviet guests. The reason for this omission is still obscure, 
but its result was plain and significant: hardly anyone turned out spontaneously, 
though it was a fine, sunny day; there were at most a score of spectators on the 
two-mile stretch between the town and the airport. 

6. During their stay of five days, the only reported public activities of the 
Soviet visitors were as follows. On the day of their arrival (the 15th of December) 
they laid a wreath on the tomb of King Nadir, the present monarch’s father. On 
the second day, they went to the Kabul Museum, which is situated some five miles 
out of the town among the half-derelict buildings raised by Amanullah as the 
nucleus of what was to have been his new capital. On the third, they visited the 
Military Academy, the Medical Faculty, the Aliabad Hospital and the grain silo 
which Soviet technicians are in process of constructing On the fourth, they 
attended a buz-kashi or “ goat-dragging ” match between teams of horsemen from 
Kataghan and Mazar-i-Sharif at the Kabul Stadium. There were rumours that on 
the afternoon of the fourth day they made a sight-seeing trip by air in the direction 
of Ghazni and Kandahar, but I have no confirmation of this. 

7. Only at the airport on arrival and departure, and at the stadium, was 
there any genuine speaking in public, as distinct from the various addresses made 
without the use of the microphone to small audiences of officials; and on none of 
these three occasions was anything of much significance said. There was, in fact, 
hardly any real contact between the visitors and the Kabul population. This. I 
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am informed, caused a good deal of comment: people compared the apparent 
aloofness of the Soviet leaders (for which, no doubt, the Afghan Government were 
mainly responsible) with the affability of Vice-President Nixon, who explored the 
bazaars and shook hands with many private citizens when he came here about two 
years ago. 

8. Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev were housed, within a close network of 
military and police cordons, in one of the group of buildings known as the Prime 
Ministry, and it was there that they gave a reception on their last evening to a 
large number of Afghan officials, foreign diplomatic representatives and journalists. 
(The printed invitation cards sent out by the Soviet Embassy said simply “.... At 
Their Residence ”). The entertainment was, by Kabul standards, both lavish and 
unusual. It included short but first-rate performances by several Soviet citizens 
who had been part of the entourage on the tour of India and Burma: first, a 
pianist playing Chopin; next, an immensely powerful bass-baritone from the 
Moscow Bolshoi Theatre; then an Uzbek tambourine-player; and lastly a pair of 
adolescent male acrobats. The Afghan guests, who formed of course the great 
majority, appeared to enjoy the last two items only: the last but one, no doubt, 
because it consisted of music in their own simple tradition; the last, it may be for 
reasons of a quite different order. During the buffet-supper which followed, the 
Soviet leaders thawed out a good deal, and there was much toasting and clinking 
of glasses in the Russian manner. But it had been plain from the first moment of 
their arrival that they were extremely tired. Marshal Bulganin's speeches were 
delivered in a low voice which could not compete with the whirring of the cine¬ 
cameras (and this made the inadequacy of his interpreter—a Russian who spoke a 
fumbling, “dictionary” Persian with a strong Turki or Uzbek accent—the more 
unfortunate). M. Khrushchev displayed none of the robust eloquence for which he 
had been noted in India and Burma; he did not, I think, make much of an 
impression here. On the other hand, all the Afghan officials with whom I talked 
were greatly impressed by the Marshal’s calm air of authority and (as some put 
it) aristocratic bearing. 

9. Among these same Afghans two sharply-contrasted attitudes were 
observable. Most of them were undisguisedly despondent from the beginning of 
the visit, and spoke, with a frankness new in my experience of the Kabul official 
world, of the final betrayal of their country by a pair of ignorant and arrogant men 
(meaning Sardars Daud and Naim). The Director-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, an old gentleman of weak intellect but considerable courage, 
poured into my ears a torrent of most bitter invective against the present rulers of 
his country, predicting that it would shortly become “a second Korea with the Hindu 
Kush as a 38th parallel of latitude.” (Few Afghans can conceive of the Western 
Powers failing to move up to the main mountain barrier if the worst came to the 
worst, for the old ideas of Afghanistan's paramount strategic importance die very 
hard here.) A man who fills approximately the role of poet laureate, and has been 
used for years by the Afghan Government as a tool in their Pashtunistan 
propaganda campaign, spoke to me with no less oi bitterness and indiscretion; 
adding wistfully that in the old days the British would have come to the rescue— 
with cannon—at this point in a Russian wooing. The other group, headed by 
Prince Daud and Abdul Malik, the Acting Finance Minister, began by looking 
extremely nervous but ended in jubilation. 

10. This group is. I think, quite small, but it is the ofie that counts for the 
present and the foreseeable future. For its members, nothing matters but the 
immediate and tremendous double gain: a Soviet loan of no less than 100 million 
United States dollars (certainly an impressive sum, however it may be spread out); 
and Soviet public support lor “ Pashtunistan." True, the West goes on wearisomely 
repeating that the Russian bear is deadly when it opens its arms. But the motives 
ol the West are suspect, for it has been most unsympathetic towards Afghanistan's 
“ natural aspirations.” And that prominent Commonwealth figure. Pandit Nehru, 
declares openly that the ideas of the West are wrong and outmoded. Besides 

Afghans have always in the past been adepts at the game of receiving without 
giving in return. 

11. I do not suppose that any of the Afghans who adopt this attitude are fully 
conscious of having brought their country into peril of extinction. All of them 
belong to the class that would obviously lose its privileges if Communism were 
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established here. They are merely ignorant, over-confident and grasping gamblers 
with a dislike of the West which is a by-product of their territorial greed. They 
may yet be overthrown by the majority ot more traditionally-minded Afghans who 
rightly regard them as extremely dangerous. But it is one of the most unfortunate 
results ot the Russian visit that the gamblers have become—and are no doubt 
recognised here as having become—a group to the preservation of which the Soviet 
Government are far more openly committed than they were before. This applies 
particularly to Prince Daud himself, who has received and accepted an invitation to 
visit the Soviet Union next year. Fear of what the ousting of these Russian 
proteges might entail is at least as potent a factor as dislike of them for having 
accepted that position. 

12. The general policy of Prince Daud’s Government in the immediate future 
is not difficult to predict. While making the most of the new Soviet offers of 
assistance, and cultivating with ostentation that “ neutralism " which Moscow 
approves, they will no doubt try hard to demonstrate that they have not, in so 
doing, lost their advantageous position on the top of the fence. This, both for 
reasons of ordinary cupidity—two well-to-do suitors are after all more profitable 
than one—and in order to lessen Western and internal criticisms of what they 
have done. Indeed, as reported in my telegram No. 272 of the 20th of December, 
Prince Naim made the first moves in this direction as soon as the Soviet aircraft 
had left the ground, by summoning the American and Pakistani representatives and 
talking to them in soothing terms. 

13. The main line followed in pursuance of this policy will no doubt be the 
agreeable one of showing willingness to receive increased Western (i.e., American) 
aid by way of compensation ” for greatly-increased material benefits of 
Communist origin. At the moment of writing this, it looks as though such 
accommodating willingness to be paid more by both sides simultaneousl) will not 
go unrewarded. But there will also, I think, be a tendency to play the Pashtunistan 
hand from strength—the new strength conferred by its Soviet backer. By this I 
do not mean a further intensification of those forms of direct action—infiltration 
on the frontier, and venomous wireless propaganda from Kabul—to which the 
Afghan Government have hitherto been resorting as players of an ostensibly lone 
hand. Rather should I expect these activities to be reduced in scale for the present; 
particularly if it is true that, as Prince Naim tried to convince the Pakistani Charge 
d'Affaires, Marshal Bulganin's public support for Pashtunistan was neither invited 
by the Afghan authorities nor wholly welcome to them as a spontaneous Soviet 
gesture. (Some of them may have the intelligence to see that their publicly- 
demanded solution of a plebiscite is not practical politics, and that its virtual 
endorsement by the Russians—please see my letter No. 1041/569/55 of to-day 
to Mr. Tomlinson about the various texts of Marshal Bulganin’s speech—puts an 
additional obstacle in the way of a settlement on face-saving lines.) But the 
Afghan Government will presumably try to exploit the Russian expression of 
support—as a joker card which they are not so indelicate as to mention but are 
known to hold—in renewed efforts to secure Western, and particularly American, 
intervention in the form of pressure exerted on the Pakistanis to negotiate direct. 
Their line, in fact, will be: “ Help us to get this long-standing dispute settled by 
amicable arrangement between the two parties concerned, for you now know what 
is likely to happen if you don't.’’ 

14. That the Afghan authorities are apparently willing to go ahead with the 
suggestion for a non-political meeting between the King and the Governor-General 
is of course no proof that they intend to adopt a less coercive, less blackmailing 
attitude than the one I have described above: it merely illustrates the general 
policy of keeping all possible lines out with the West. It “ shows willing,” or at 
any rate appears to do so; and that is a positive gain for people who, for all their 
sense of present triumph, must be anxious to disprove the opinion that they have 
gone too far. 

15. Although by the time this despatch reaches London your Department will 
no doubt have seen various published versions of the press conferences given bv 
Prince Daud and Prince Naim at the end of the Russian visit, I enclose a copyC) of 
a record which Mr. Philip Deane, the highly intelligent representative of the 
Observer, was good enough to give me before he left. It is likely, I think, to be at 
least as accurate as any other available version, and contains'several points of 

(*) Not printed. 
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interest. Both the Prime Minister and his brother, by endeavouring to play down 
the results of the visit as mere developments of existing (and of course blameless) 
tendencies and policies, showed their anxiety to avoid any unnecessary burning of 
Western bridges. This was also shown by their resolute and able evasion of 
attempts to get them to criticise the Bagdad Pact. Significant too is the passage in 
which Prince Naim, after having said that his Government were “ without 
commitments ” in regard to Pashtunistan, is recorded as having been induced by 
M. Maiwandwal, the fanatical head of the Afghan Press Department, to modify and 
qualify this statement in the sense that they might be forced into taking action by 
the pressure of “ public opinion." 

I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Washington, Moscow, Ankara, Tehran and Bagdad, the United Kingdom High 
Commissioners at Karachi and New Delhi, and the Head of the British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

DA 1902/2 No 13 

AFGHANISTAN: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Macmillan. (Received August 24) 


(No. 38. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, August 9, 1955. 

I have the honour to enclose my Annual 
Report on the Heads of Foreign Missions 
in Kabul. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports) 

China 

Mr. Ting Kuo-Yu. Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials on July 5. 1955. 

First Chinese . Communist Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. A Political Commissar with rank of 
general during Chinese intervention in Korea and 
a member of Military Armistice Commission. 
Speaks only Chinese. 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Frantisek Zachystal. Minister. 

Presented his credentials on August 15. 1951. 
♦Bom 1911. Studied at Charles University. 
Prague, from which he holds degree of Doctor of 
Law. and at Sorbonne. Worked as a journalist in 
Prague before the war: believed also to have dabbled 
in politics, probably as a Communist. Was arrested 
by the Gestapo in 1940 and spent four and a half 
years in concentration camps in Germany, including 
Buchenwald: liberated by the Americans at 
Bayreuth in 1945. Managed some (? engineering) 
works near Prague until Communist coup d'Etat in 
1948. when he joined the Foreign Ministry as 
assistant to Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Accompanied Minister for Foreign Affairs to Lake 
Success in 1950 and on a tour of the Americas from 
February to May 1951. Speaks good German, some 
French. Russian and English. Gives the impression 
of being somewhat depressed, and freely admits he 


finds little ol interest in Kabul. Returned in 
January 1953 from three months' leave in Prague, 
without his wife who had been with him previously, 
apparently owing to the illness of her father. 
Zachystal is not unfriendly socially, and has 
expressed admiration for Sir Winston Churchill; he 
states that his brother was a fighter pilot, killed in 
the Battle of Britain. (Written in 1953.) 

Took brief home leave early in 1955 and returned 
still without his wife. 

Egypt 

Hussain Sabit Karara. Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 13. 1954. 
♦Born 1905. Joined the Egyptian diplomatic 
service after graduating from the Cairo Law School. 
Served in the United Slates, Iraq, Lebanon and in 
London as consul-general. Speaks English and 
French well. Plays a good game of tennis. 
(Written in 1954.) Has a wife and two young 
children. 

Reasonably well disposed to the Western Powers. 
His attitude sometimes suggests that he is out of 
sympathy with the military regime in Egypt. 

France 

M. Francois Briere. Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 4, 1954. 
♦Said to have spent thirteen years in the United 
States before coming to Kabul and was consul- 
general in Chicago from 1951. (Written in 1954.) 
His grown-up daughter is with him but his wife, 
who is of Polish origin, returned to France after a 
brief stay. He speaks English fluently and is an 
agreeable and friendly colleague. 

He is studiously neutral over Pashtunistan. and 
over the tension between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
since the Kabul riots of March 30. 

Germany (Federal Republic) 

Dr. Hermann Quiring. Minister. 

Presented his credentials on January 12, 1955. 
First German representative in Afghanistan since 
the war. Was in the pre-war German Foreign 
Service in commercial and consular posts in France. 
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Spain and Egypt. Has a wife in Germany and a 
daughter studying in England. Elderly, born about 
1890, and reputedly sent here for a couple of quiet 
years before retirement. Tries to be friendly, but 
has acquired a well-merited reputation among his 
colleagues for tactlessness. 

Iraq 

General Ibrahim ar-Rawi. Minister. 

Presented his credentials on April 21. 1955. 

This is his first diplomatic post, and he has little 
understanding of his duties. Dislikes Afghanistan 
and hopes to leave soon. Accompanied by his wife 
who is ill most of the time. Has a rather anti- 
British background (he was involved in Rashid Ali's 
rising in 1941) but seems friendly enough now r . 

Italy 

Sr. Alfredo Nuccio. Minister. 

Presented his credentials on January 12. 1955. 

Accompanied by his wife. His son is Italian 
Consul in Bombay (1955). Past retirement age 
(born about 1892). he is said to have been offered 
choice between Kabul and superannuation. Has 
seen much service in Latin America and Europe 
but none in Asia. Speaks French but not English. 

Supports his exile in Afghanistan with good 
humour. Takes only an academic interest in Afghan 
affairs since he considers that Italy has • neither 
interests nor influence here. 

Persia 

Mahmud Salahi. Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 7. 1954. 

♦Speaks lather halting French. Said to know 
English also, but prefers not to speak it. Served at 
Berlin during a part of the war and was subsequently 
Ambassador at Bagdad for about a year. Quite 
friendly. (Written in 1954.) 

Saudi Arabia 

Fuad el-Khatib, Minister. 

Presented his credentials in August 1948. 

♦Born near Beirut about 1880. After serving in 
Khartoum as a professor of Arabic language and 
literature, took active part in Arab Independence 
Movement and joined Sharifian family at Mecca 
and worked with Lawrence. &c. A well-known 
Arabic poet. After World War I acted as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Hedjaz until Ibn Saud 
conquered it. Then served in Amman as chief 
Minister to King Abdullah until 1943, when he 
quarrelled with the King, resigned and went to live 
in his native village in penury. He was. however, 
helped out by a friend, who. he subsequently 
discovered, was acting on King Ibn Saud's 
instructions. He claims to have been the last of the 
exiles to effect his reconciliation with Ibn Saud. 
After living for some time in Mecca, where he found 
his property undamaged, he was asked by Ibn Saud 
(in 1948) to proceed as his representative to Kabul. 
(Written in 1952.) 

Less favoured by King Saud than he was by Ibn 
Saud. Has not been given rank of Ambassador 
although Saudi Legation was officially raised to 
status of Embassy in 1954. He is unhappy about 
this, which has lowered his prestige with the 
Afghans, although they still treat him with particular 
consideration as the representative of the Holy 
Places. 

An intelligent and agreeable colleague. Showed 
himself pro-British during World War II and still 
is. He and his wife (who is in purdah) speak good 
English. His son. Riyadh, who was Attache in 
Kabul from 1948 to 1954. is now in the Foreign 
Ministry at Jedda. 


Soviet Union 

Mikhail Vaslievich Degtyar, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on August 23, 
1953. 

♦Ukrainian by birth. Entered Soviet Foreign 
Service in 1944. before which time he was apparently 
in local government service. Was Counsellor and. 
on occasion. Charge d'Affaires in Ottawa from 1946 
to 1951. and thereafter served in the Foreign 
Ministry in Moscow till his appointment to Kabul. 
Speaks adequate English and German and has learnt 
a little Persian since his arrival. His wife is 
learning English. 

A large, burly, blond peasant with a painful hand¬ 
shake. Superficially most forthcoming, though, of 
course, very cagey in political matters. It is not 
clear how much his own personality has played a part 
in the current stepping-up of Soviet diplomatic 
activity here, but he is certainly a thruster by nature. 
(Written in 1954.) 

Turkey 

M. Cemal Ye§il, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials in April 1951. 

♦Secretary-general to the ex-President of the 
Turkish Republic. Inonii. Kabul is his first 
diplomatic post, evidently given to him to get him out 
of the way. A mos( friendly and highly intelligent 
colleague. He speaks excellent French and fair 
Arabic. I gather that he is an outstanding national 
poet ana seems to spend most of his time translating 
the Persian poets into Turkish \erse. (Written in 
1952.) His wife and young daughter returned to 
Turkey in 1954. He is now doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

United States 

Mr. Angus Ward. Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials on November 8, 1952. 

♦Mr. Ward, aged 59, and a Canadian by birth, 
has spent most of his career in Russia and China; 
as consul-general in Mukden he achieved much 
publicity in the United States when the Chinese 
Communists arrested him as a spy after capturing 
the city in 1949; he was released some six months 
later. He was subsequently consul-general in 
Nairobi, where he disapproved of the policy of the 
Kenya Government and. so he says, forecast the 
Mau Mau rebellion. 

Not very forthcoming and not popular with his 
colleagues; he dislikes large parties, as does his 
Finnish wife, who is very queer. He spends much 
time in Kandahar, following the fortunes of the 
Hclmand Valley irrigation project, for which an 
American firm are contractors. He tends to hold up 
the project, both to Afghans and foreigners, as a 
shining example of American enterprise, despite its 
now notorious weaknesses. (Written in 1953.) Due 
to retire in summer of 1955. he has been kept on 
until spring 1956 because of the current tension 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan. Personally 
friendly but still secretive over official matters. 

Non-Residents 

Austria 

Dr. Eric Bielka Karltreu, Minister. 

♦Presented his credentials on April 30, 1952. 
Resident in Ankara as Minister to Turkey. 
(Written in 1952.) 

Visited Kabul for two weeks in March 1954. 
(Written in 1954.) 

Belgium 

Count d’Aspremont Lynden, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on June 21. 1955. 

Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
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Brazil 

The Minister at Tehran is accredited to Kabul, 
but has not yet visited Afghanistan. 

Indonesia 

Dr. I. N. Pallar, Minister. 

Presented his credentials on September 23, 1953. 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 

Lebanon 

M. Salim Bey Haider, Minister. 

Presented his credentials on July 11, 1951. 

Poland 

M. Kazimierz Smiganowski, Charge d’Affaires. 
Resident at Tehran as Charge, he visited Kabul 
in May 1955 for about three weeks. 

Siam 

M. Luang Bhadravadi, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 24, 1954. 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 


Spain 

Senor Schwartz y Diaz-Florez, Minister. 
♦Presented his credentials on August 23, 1953. 
Resident in Bagdad as Minister to Iraq. (Written 
in 1954.) 

% 

Sweden 

M. Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

♦Presented his credentials in 1949. 

Resident in Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. (Written in 1954.) 

Switzerland 

M. Anton Roy Ganz. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 10. 1955. 
Resident at Tehran as Minister to Persia. 

Syria 

The Minister at Tehran is accredited to Kabul, but 
has not yet visited Afghanistan. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Macmillan . (Received August 9) 


(No. 35. Confidential) Kabul , 

Sir, July 29, 1955 . 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith biographical records, amended to 
July 1955, of the leading personalities in 
Afghanistan. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

Leading Personalities in Afghanistan 

Index 

1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah. 

2. Abdul Ghani (Lieutenant-General). 

3. Abdul Hadi Dawi. 

4. Abdul Hakim. 

5. Abdul Hamid Aziz. 

6. Abdul Haye Aziz. 

7. Abdul Haye Habibi. 

8. Abdul Husain Aziz. 

9. Abdul Majid Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidoff or 

Hakimoff; now known as Zabuli. 

10. Abdul Majid (Doctor). 

11. Abdul Malik (Brigadier-General). 

12. Abdul Rahman Popalzai. 

13. Abdul Rahman Mahmudi (Doctor). 

14. Abdul Rauf Haider. 

15. Abdul Samad. 

16. Abdul Wahab Haider. 

17. Abdullah. 

18. Abdullah Yoftali. 

19. Ahmad Ali. 

20. Ahmad Ali Kohzad. 

21. Ali Muhammad Mirza. 

22. Allah Nawaz. 

23. Amanullah Khan. 

24. Amir ud-Din. 

25. Arsalam Salimi. 

26. Asadullah Saraj (Lieutenant-General). 

27. Ataullah Khan. 

28. Faiz Muhammad Khan (General). 

29. Faiz Muhammad Zekria. 

30. Fazal Ahmad Mujaddadi. 

31. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha). 

32. Ghulam Faruq (Doctor). 

33. Ghulam Faruq. 

34. Ghulam Faruq Saraj. 

35. Ghulam Muhammad Suleiman. 

36. Ghulam Muhammad Sherzad. 

37. Ghulam Muhammad Farhad. 

38. Ghulam Rasul (Lieutenant-General). 

39. Ghulam Siddiq. 

40. Ghulam Yahya Tarzi. 

41. Habibullah Tarzi. 

42. Haji Mirza Ali Khan (the Faqir of Ipi). 


43. Jalaluddin Tarzi. 

44. Khalilullah Khalili. 

45. Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar. 

46. Mir Muhammad Yusaf. 

47. Muhammad Akram. 

48. Muhammad Akram Parvanta. 

49. Muhammad Ali. 

50. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan). 

51. Muhammad Anas (Doctor). 

52. Muhammad Arif (Lieutenant-General). 

53. Muhammad Atiq Rafiq. 

54. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Daud (Lieutenant- 

General). 

55. Muhammad Haider Husseini. 

56. Muhammad Hashim Maiwandwal. 

57. Muhammad Ismail. 

58. Muhammad Kabir Ludin. 

59. Muhammad Murid. 

60. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim. 

61. Muhammad Naim. 

62. Muhammad Nauroz. 

63. Muhammad Shuaib. 

64. Muhammad Umar (Major-General). 

65. Muhammad Usman Amiri. 

66. Muhammad Yusaf. 

67. Najibullah Tourvayana. 

68. Saiyid Qasim Rishtiya. 

69. Saiyid Saleh (Lieutenant-General). 

70. Salah ud-Din Saljuki. 

71. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal). 

72. H.R.H. Shah Wall (Marshal). 

73. Shams ud-Din Majruh. 

74. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha). 

75. Sultan Ahmad. 

76. Wali Khan. 


1. His Majesty' King Muhammad Zahir Shah 

Muhammadzai. Only surviving son of King Nadir 
Shah. Bom 1914. Accompanied father to France 
1924 and educated in that country. Returned to 
Afghanistan October 1930. In 1931 attended a vear’s 
course at the Infantry Officers’ School, I^abul. 
Married (1931) a daughter of Ahmad Shah (L.P. 19). 
Assistant War Minister 1932. September 1933 
officiated as Education Minister in addition to his 
other duties. Was proclaimed King on 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1933, immediately after his father’s assassination. 
His birthday is celebrated about 15th October each 
year. Has had five sons, Muhammad Akbar, bom 
1933, died 1942; Ahmad Shah, bom 1934; 
Muhammad Nadir, born 1941; Shah Mahmud, 
born 1946; Muhammad Daud Pashtunyar. born 
1949; and two daughters born in 1932 and 
1936. Keen on shooting, tennis, riding and 
swimming. Between 1948 and 1950 his health 
was bad. He suffered not only from a recurrence 
of an old knee injury, but also from serious dental 
trouble which affected his right eye. In May 1949 
a specialist was flown from England to examine him. 
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His condition did not improve, and in October 1949 
he left for Paris for treatment. Returned to Kabul 
in April 1950, improved in health, and is now much 
fitter. Met ex-King Amanullah cordially in Rome. 
On his way back, accompanied by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, he paid State visits to Iraq and 
Persia, and unofficial visits to Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. Saw the heads of all four countries and, 
it is believed, discussed the Pashtunistan question. 
Quiet and unassuming, with a pleasant manner and 
a fair presence he has, in the past, had little share 
in the government of the country, the real power 
being wielded by the Prime Minister. Recently, 
however, he has shown signs of asserting 
himself more vigorously. He toured the north 
in 1952 and carried out a , five-weeks’ tour 
of the whole country in April-May 1953, the first 
he had ever made. Subsequently summoned Pro¬ 
vincial Governors to Kabul to review his findings, 
many of which were unfavourable. Toured the 
country again in 1954. In 1951 his eldest daughter, 
Bilqis, who is French educated, married Prince Abdul 
Wali, the second son of His Royal Highness Shah 
Wall (L.P. 72). In June 1953 she gave birth to a 
daughter, the King’s first grandchild. 

2. Abdul Ghani (Lieutenant-General) 

Populzai. Born 1901 at Gardez. Held minor posts 
under Amanullah, by whom he was dismissed. 
Assisted Nadir Shah and re-employed by the Govern¬ 
ment as Officer Commanding, Kabul Citadel, in 1933. 
Subsequently temporary Commander of the Southern 
Province and then Commander of the 1st Kabul 
Division in 1935. General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Kabul Army Corps, in 1946. Decorated 
" Sardar-i-Ala ” 1946. Lieutenant-general, Chief of 
the General Staff, 1948. In Europe May-November 
1949 for medical treatment, but still suffers from 
recurring ill-health. November 1950, transferred as 
Governor and Military 7 Commander of Kandahar. 
In March 1952 the independent newspaper Watan 
published an attack on him for his dictatorial attitude 
towards the local judicature, and was in consequence 
suppressed by the Government. Speaks a little 
English and French. Acted firmly in controlling 
anti-Pakistan riots in March 1955. 

3. Abdul Hadi Dawi 

Dawi Kakar of Kandahar. Son of Abdul Ahad, a 
Governor of Kandahar. Member of the Afghan Peace 
Delegation June 1919. Assistant to the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter as counsellor in charge of Indian Affairs. Member 
of the Afghan Delegation, Mussoorie Conference 
1920. Arrived Kushk November 1920 with a mission 
to enquire into the position of the Afghan Consul. 
Appointed Afghan representative at Bokhara. 
Returned to Kabul 1921 and resumed his duties in 
the Foreign Office. Appointed Minister in London 
January 1922. Relieved August 1924. On return 
was appointed Minister of Commerce. Was suspected 
of “ Republican ” intrigues during Amanullah’s 
absence in Europe 1928. Went to Russia for three 
months in 1928 in connexion with Russo-Afghan 
trade. Retired from Ministry of Commerce in 
October 1928 to become candidate for the National 
Assembly. Joined Amanullah in Kandahar and fled 
with him to India May 1929. Resided in Karachi 
and returned to Kabul in November 1929. Appointed 
Afghan Minister in Berlin December 1929. Resigned 
in March 1931, as he considered the attitude of the 
Afghan Government was too friendly to His Majesty’s 
Government. Went to Mecca in 1931. Reported to 
have met ex-King Amanullah in Venice March 1932. 
In May 1932 returned to Kabul after performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1933 (December) 
was arrested and imprisoned on suspicion of 
pro-Amanullah activities. Has the reputation 


of being an ardent Nationalist and particu¬ 
larly anti-British, but financially honest. Has also 
been reported to be pro-Russian. Released from 
prison (1947) after Shah Mahmud came to power as 
Prime Minister, and appointed chief private secretary 
to the King (July 1948). Relieved of this post on 
his election in May 1949 to 7th National Assembly, 
of which he became president. 1952, appointed 
ambassador at Cairo and concurrently to Jeddah. 
Transferred to Indonesia as ambassador in May 
1954. An intelligent, shrewd man who speaks good 
English. Not really trusted by regime. 

4. Abdul Hakim 

Born about 1900. Was a junior Under-Secretary 
at the Afghan Foreign Office ; transferred to Ministry 
of Education in 1923. Appointed Secretary to 
Afghan Legation in Rome February 1927. Second 
secretary, Berlin, May 1931. Assistant secretary in 
Foreign Ministry 1934-35. Governor of Eastern 
Province September 1939. 1943-46 Director of Agri¬ 
culture. February 1946 Governor of Kataghan 
Province. Transferred as Governor (Wali) of Kabul 
Province in December 1949. Is intelligent and 
reported honest. Does not belong to any important 
family. Appointed Minister of Communications 
early in 1953 and Minister of Public Works in 
September 1953. 

5. Abdul Hamid Aziz 

Muhammadzai. Born about 1898. Son of 
the late Abdul Aziz. Brother of Abdul Husain 
(L.P. 8). Educated in France. In Tehran in 1929 
with his father, with whom he returned to Kabul 
in December 1929. Secretary to the Afghan Legation 
in Rome February 1931-34. First Secretary, Moscow. 
1934. In the Protocol Department of the Foreign 
Ministry in 1936. Head of Protocol in 1937. Secre¬ 
tary in the Foreign Ministry 1937, Afghan repre¬ 
sentative in Geneva 1939. Returned to Kabul 
November 1939 and reappointed secretary in Foreign 
Ministry in 1940. Afghan permanent delegate to 
the United Nations 1948. September 1949 to 
January 1950 leader of the Afghan Delegation to 
the U.N. 1950, Minister and, in the absence of 
Ambassador Naim, charge d’affaires in Washington. 
1952 returned to Kabul and was again appointed 
Under-Secretary (Political) in Foreign Ministry. 
Appointed Afghan delegate to the United Nations 
in July 1954. In 1953 accompanied Prince Daud to 
Moscow to attend Stalin’s funeral, and soon after¬ 
wards accompanied Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 29) to 
Karachi for abortive Pashtunistan discussions. Speaks 
French, English, Russian, Italian and some German. 
Western in outlook, he appears to desire a closer 
connexion for Afghanistan with the West. Pleasant 
to deal with but non-committal. Probably not very 
influential. At one time distrusted by Royal Family 
for liberal sentiments, he seems to have been restored 
to favour since 1948. Appointed Afghan representa¬ 
tive to United Nations in summer 1954. 

6. Abdul Haye Aziz 

M,uhammedzai. Born at Kabul in 1913. Son 
of Abdul Husain Aziz (L.P. 8). Was director 
of Afghan National Bank. Appointed first 
secretary. Ministry of National Economy, 1946. 
Member of Afghan Delegation to Havana Conference 
in 1947. Proceeded to the United States at the end 
of 1948 for about seven months. His visit is believed 
to have been connected with Afghan efforts to 
procure the American loan of $21 million granted 
at the end of 1949, and also to study the organisation 
of statistical offices in the United States. Early in 
1950 was removed from the Ministry of National 
Economy and appointed to the Prime Ministry as 
“ Legal Adviser.” From 1951 was an active member 
of the democratic movement and one of the editors 


of the weekly independent paper Watan , which was 
published from April 1951 until it was suppressed 
in March 1952. He was one of the members of 
the democratic movement arrested in May 1952. 
Intelligent, rather idealistic and highly strung; he is 
very well thought of by the United States Embassy, 
who tended to regard the incarceration of this pro- 
American as an affront to the United States. 
Released in June 1953 on giving assurances of good 
behaviour. Suspected of renewed political activity 
and under police surveillance (July 1955). 


7. Abdul Haye Habibi 

Born 1909 Kandahar. 

Began career as teacher but soon switched to 
journalism, becoming editor of a Pashtu journal in 
1928. A Press Department official in the 1930s. 
editor of the Talu-i-Afghan journal 1930-40 and 
Director of the Pashtu Tolana (Academy) from 
1940-41. at the same time assistant to the Chief 
of the Press Department. Transferred to the Ministry' 
of Education as Adviser, he was appointed Director 
of the University Faculty of Literature in 1941 and 
Director of Public Instruction at Kandahar in 1948. 
Later in 1948 he became Afghan Trade Agent at 
Chaman and in 1949 was elected to the National 
Assembly from Kandahar. 

Habibi was a prominent member of the Wekh 
Zalmian, a democratic group in opposition to the 
Government. In early 1951 he fled to Quetta 
alleging, possibly truly, that his life was in danger. 
He ~ was in consequence deprived of Afghan 
nationality and other rights by the National 
Assembly in July. In August he appeared at 
Peshawar, where he began organising an Afghan 
Republican Party, “ the Democratic Party of Free 
Afghanistan." and in December publishing a weekly 
paper. His programme comprised the overthrow of 
the Yahya Khel family, their replacement by a 
democratic Government and equality of social and 
economic opportunity for all Afghans irrespective 
of race. Some of his articles were couched in terms 
suggesting that he held near-Communist views. He 
claimed that his activities were financed by “ well- 
wishers inside Afghanistan." The Pakistan authori¬ 
ties gave financial support to Habibi. but withdrew 
it later when they discovered that Habibi was also 
in Afghan pay. having been bought over presumably 
by the Afghan Consul in Peshawar. Habibi has been 
under police surveillance in Peshawar for more than 
a year. Several members of Habibi’s party, but not 
Habibi himself, were alleged by the Pakistan 
authorities to have been involved in the attack 
on the Afghan Consulate in Peshawar on April 1. 
1955; and it is possible that the attack was instigated 
by the Afghan Consul through Habibi or his 
assistants. 


8. Abdul Husain Aziz 

Muhammedzai. Son of the late Abdul Aziz. Bom 
about 1896 and educated in Persia. Accompanied 
his father to Tehran in 1920. Was Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1924. Dismissed in 1925, partly 
for taking heavy commission on goods purchased in 
India for Afghan Government. Director of Afghan 
Transport Company, Kabul, 1926. Consul-General, 
Delhi. In business in Karachi 1929. then returned to 
Kabul. Afghan Minister in Rome 1930. Afghan 
delegate to the disarmament Conference at Geneva 
! 931 -32. Attended Disarmament Conference, 
Geneva, during 1933, and seemed very friendly with 
Litvinov. Transferred as ambassador to Moscow 
1933. Minister of Public Works 1938. Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs ?1940: Suspected of intrigues 
with Axis 1942-43. Left for Washington in April 
1943 to take up newly-created post of Afghan 
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Minister there. It is believed that he was selected for 
the appointment in order to get him out of Kabul. 
Appointed ambassador to India, May 1948, but did 
not proceed owing to ill-health. Visited the United 
States for treatment and on his return appointed 
Minister of Education in May 1949. Appointed 
permanent Afghan delegate to the U.N. in January 
1950. A man of considerable ability but suffers from 
ill-health. Not trusted by the Yahya Khel dynasty, 
and believed to be anti-British in his political 
sympathies. Said to have pro-Amanullah leanings. 
Speaks quite good English and has many friends in 
India where he spent some time during the 1914-18 
war. When his son Abdul Haye (L.P. 6) was arrested 
he was about to leave as ambassador to Tehran, and 
refused to proceed unless his son was released. 

Appointed ambassador at New Delhi in March 
1954, and subsequently also Ambassador to Thailand. 

9. Abdul Majid Zabuli. alias Abdul Majidoff or 
Hakimoff: now known as Zabuli 

Tajik of Herat, born about 1902, son of Abdul 
Hakim, of no important family. At one time an 
official in Herat Customs,from where in 1920 he went 
to Moscow and was at one time attached to the 
Afghan Embassy there. Started business in Moscow, 
and made a considerable amount of money by 
exporting and importing contraband goods with the 
connivance of the customs officials. About 1930 he 
settled in Berlin. Prior to proceeding to Berlin he 
is believed to have had a considerable amount of his 
property confiscated by the Soviet Government. 
Recalled to Kabul 1933 by Afghan Government to 
organise and manage a Government trading com¬ 
pany. 1936 managing-director of the Afghan 
National Bank and went to Europe to arrange for 
trade credits and contacts. Attended Nazi congress 
meeting in Nuremberg in 1937. Minister of Trade 
September 1938. Appointment changed to Minister 
for National Economy April 1939. Left Kabul 
January 1941 for United States but changed plans 
at Karachi and went to Germany for medical treat¬ 
ment. Ill and in Switzerland 1943. Returned to 
Afghanistan in 1946. Again ill and left for United 
States for treatment July 1948. Returned in 
August 1949, having negotiated $21 million loan 
for~ Afghanistan from Export-Import Bank for 
Helmand Valley Irrigation Scheme. In October 
1949, as Minister of National Economy, became head 
ot Group II of the Government Executive (con¬ 
trolling National Economy. Finance, Public Works, 
Mines and Agriculture); also a member of the newly- 
formed Supreme Council of Government. Relin¬ 
quished appointment as president of the National 
Bank in November 1949. In the following month he 
published details of negotiations leading to the 
$21 million loan, and was questioned critically in 
National Assembly in January 1950. Gave 
250,000 afghanis to the “ Pashtunistan Fund ” and 
50,000 for a library in Kandahar. With Prince Daud 
(L.P. 54) was said to be bitterly opposed to the ex- 
Prime Minister (Shah Mahmud) and in June 1950 
resigned his ministerial appointment. August 
1950 appointed president of National Bank. Left 
Kabul for the United States in autumn 1951 after 
renewed criticism in the National Assembly. Later 
visited Germany and Switzerland, to buy machinery 
for the industrial ventures he has established here 
and in which he has a very large share-holding, as 
in the Bank-i-Milli, the only commercial bank in 
the country. He is the greatest local authority on 
economic and commercial matters and wields (or 
wielded) considerable influence in consequence. 
Was largely responsible for the introduction of the 
monopofy system and State trading companies. 

An enigmatic personality. He is reputed to be 
intensely ambitious. Some say that he^ would not 
hesitate to climb to power with Russian help. Most 
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and Russian assistance. Was reported April 1940 to 
have arrived in Stalinabad. 1941 arrived Istanbul, 
but Turkish Government refused him permission to 
stay there and he returned to Germany. Taken from 
Berlin to Moscow by the Russians in 1945 and at first 
well treated but later imprisoned. Has been offered 
an annuity by the Afghan Government on condition 
he returns to Afghanistan. May be in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and might some day be used by 
the Russians. Reported in 1950 to be in Soviet 
Zone near Berlin which he visits frequently. 

40. Ghulani \ahva Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1898, son of Habibullah Naib 
Tarzi. nephew of Mahmud Tarzi, brother of L.P. 38 
and cousin of L.P. 42. Formerly secretary of 
Afghan Legation, Berlin. Appointed Under-Secret¬ 
ary, Foreign Ministry, June 1926. Received Order 
of Astor, 1st Class, February 1927. Accompanied 
Amanuilah to Europe 1927-28. Roughly handled 
by Bacha-i-Saqao*s men. but still in Foreign Office, 
January 1929. Afghan Minister, Rome, December 
1929. First secretary, Foreign Ministry 1930. 
Visited Chakhansur, November 1931, in connexion 
with Helmand water dispute with Persia. Officiated 
for the Foreign Minister in the autumn of 1933. 
Appointed Director of Department of Public Health 
February 1935. Appointment raised to that of 
Minister in June. Relieved of post November 1939 
and appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Reappointed Minister of Health 1940. '"Again 
appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in June 
1946. Minister at Bagdad April 1948; also accredited 
to Syria, the Lebanon and Transjordan. Signed Treaty 
of Friendship between Afghanistan and the Lebanon 
in Beirut in October 1950. 1952, returned to Kabul 
and appointed Minister of Communications. 
Appointed Minister of Finance early in 1953. 
Appointed Ambassador at Moscow and concurrently 
Minister to Sweden in October 1953. 

A pleasant, well-mannered man with presence but 
no outstanding ability. Said to be corrupt. Speaks 
German and Turkish. Is an intimate friend of 
Abdul Samad (L.P. 15). 

41. Habibullah Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1896, son of Muhammad 
Zaman and nephew of Mahmud Tarzi. Was a junior 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922-23. To 
Paris as secretary to Mahmud Tarzi when latter was 
Minister there. On return to Kabul reappointed 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry. Minister in 
Paris November 1928. Third Secretary, Foreign 
Ministry, May 1931. Chief delegate to Dokalim 
Boundary Commission June 1932. Chief delegate 
on Persian Boundary and Helmand Water 
Commission October 1932. Minister at Tokyo July 
1933. Returned to Kabul June 1939, and appointed 
first secretary in Foreign Ministry 1946. Afghan 
Minister in China; represented Afghan Government 
at Philippines Independence Day celebrations on his 
way to take up his appointment. January 1950 
returned to Kabul after collapse of Chinese 
Nationalist Government. Now has no official post. 

He owns property in Kabul, is an exacting landlord 
who always wishes to raise rents and make money. 
He speaks English fluently and is pleasant and well- 
mannered. Was retained at Foreign Ministrv 
1939-46 because not entirely trusted by present 
regime. 

42. Haji Mirza Ali Khan (the Faqir of Ipi) 

A Ton Khel Wazir mullah who first achieved 
prominence in 1937 by preaching jehad against the 
Government of India for refusing to hand back 
to her parents a Moslem girl who had eloped with 
a Hindu. Tribal disturbances followed in 
Waziristan and continued on a diminishing scale 


until 1943. Ipi directed these from his headquarters 
at Gorwekht in North Waziristan, a few hundred 
yards east of the Durand Line. 

As Ipi’s prestige diminished in Waziristan he 
became increasingly dependent upon Afghan 
allowances, which he had begun to receive early 
in his career. After Partition he refused to come 
to terms with the Pakistan Government and became 
a leading supporter of the Afghan-sponsored 
Pashtunistan campaign, establishing at Gorwekht a 
“ Government of Central Pashtunistan ” of which 
he is still (July 1955) the head. 

During the war Ipi was in touch with the Axis 
Legations in Kabul, from whom he received money. 
The Pakistan authorities suspect that his agents 
made contact with the Soviet Embassy in Kabul 
in 1954, but proof is lacking. 

43. Jalaluddin Tarzi 

Born about 1910. Formerly Under-Secretary in 
Ministry of Health. Director-General of Inter¬ 
national Section of Foreign Ministry August 1948 
and in this capacity accompanied Prince Naim 
(L.P. 60) to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at Paris in winter 1951 and at New York 
in 1952. Officiated as chief of protocol in 1950. 
Appointed Chief of Protocol in July 1954. His son- 
in-law, Sultan Ahmed Ali, was one of the Opposition 
group arrested in May 1952. Smooth and pleasant; 
speaks good French. Cousin and brother-in-law of 
L.P. 41 and brother of L.P. 40. Nephew of 
Mahmud Tarzi. 

44. Khalilullah Khalili 

Safi. Born about 1905. Married into influential 
Safi family. Arrested in 1945 for suspected 
complicity in Safi disturbances. Released by Shah 
Mahmud and appointed Cabinet Secretary in 1949. 
Early in 1953 he was made president of the Press 
Department, but continued to act as Cabinet 
Secretary as well. Enjoys the reputation of writing 
excellent Persian prose and poetry and of being a 
great wit. Speaks no European language. A friend 
of Dr. Anas (L.P. 51). Lost his post in Press 
Department in September 1953, but was soon after¬ 
wards appointed Press Adviser to King. 

45. Mir Chilian* Muhammad Ghubbar 

Born about 1896; a brother of Saiyid Qasim 
Rishtiya (L.P. 68); began his career in the Afghan 
Foreign Service when it was created in 1921-22; 
Secretary to the Legation in London for two 
years; also served at Moscow, Berlin and Paris; 
worked as a Press Department official and was a 
prominent member of the Pashtu Tolana (Academy). 
Some-time attached to the Governor of Herat but 
sent back to Kabul discredited and again incurred 
some suspicion when on a Government mission to 
Tashkent for two years. Exiled to Farah by 
Hashim, then Prime Minister, but permitted to return 
to Kabul by Shah Mahmud in 1947, when latter 
became Prime Minister. Shah Mahmud, anxious to 
make use of his ability, reappointed him to the Press 
Department and helped him to win election as 
Deputy for Kabul to the National Assembly in 1948. 
In 1951 Ghubbar became prominent as one of the 
two leading critics of the Government (Dr. Mahmudi, 
L.P. 13. being the other), both during the sessions 
of the National Assembly, where he led attacks on 
such Government policies as the corvee , compulsory 
military service, forcible grain requisitioning and 
refusal to publish budget details, and through the 
medium of the weekly paper Watan, whose publica¬ 
tion and policy he controlled. Watan , which 
appeared in March 1951 and was suppressed by the 
Government in February 1952 for an outspoken 
attack on Abdul Ghani, the Governor of Kandahar, 
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(L.P. 2) usually employed satire to express its con¬ 
tempt for, and hostility towards, the Government 
and ruling family. Ghubbar’s principal associates 
were his brother, Mir Mohammad Sadiq Farhang 
and Abdul Haye Aziz (L.P. 6), who with him formed 
the editorial board of Watan and the nucleus of the 
Opposition group sometimes known as the Hizb-i- 
Watan (Fatherland or Nationalist Party). Their 
ostensible aim was the overthrow of the present 
regime and its replacement by some form of 
democratic Government controlled by a popularly 
elected National Assembly. Ghubbar again stood, 
this time unsuccessfully, as a National Assembly 
candidate for Kabul in April 1952. In May he was 
one of the seventeen leaders of the democratic group 
arrested and imprisoned. Reported ill in prison 
hospital with kidney trouble (July 1955). Refused 
operation for fear of being murdered. 

An energetic but erratic personality. Must be 
regarded as one of the most intelligent members of 
the Opposition. It is not known whether he has any 
Communist sympathies. Former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (L.P. 21) considered Opposition 
leaders arrested in May 1952 had been in close 
touch with and had been subsidised by Soviet 
Embassy, and in 1951 expressed view that Ghubbar 
and Dr. Mahmudi possibly 44 shared some secret 
which might be communism.” 

46. Mir Muhammad Yusaf 

Went to France in 1940 and graduated there in 
agriculture and science. Returned to Kabul in 1945 
and was appointed Director of Agriculture, 1949, 
Technical Adviser and Head of Department of 
Agriculture plans. Appointed Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in September 1953, then Minister 
on the raising of the Department to a Ministrv in 
1954. 

He is an energetic character, although ill-health 
hampers his activities. 

47. Muhammad Akram 

Born approximately 1909. Chief of Protocol in 
the Foreign Ministry 1937-39. Appointed Under¬ 
secretary in Ministry of National Economy 1939 and 
acted, in addition, as private secretary to the King. 
1946 appointed Minister at Rome. Ambassador in 
Ankara from August 1948 to October 1950 when he 
was recalled to make way for Asadullah (L.P. 26) 
and offered his old post as secretary to King. Is 
related to the ruling family and enjoys the affection 
and confidence of the King. A pleasant, well- 
mannered individual, apparently friendly with the 
British, but was suspected of having been involved 
in pro-Axis intrigue in 1942-43. 

48. Muhammad Akram Parvanta 

Bom about 1915. A Shia from Ghorband. 
Educated German School, Kabul, and nine years in 
Germany training as civil engineer. During war 
worked on the new Kabul-Sarobi road, which 
unfortunately finished at different levels in the 
middle. Director-General of Bridges and Highways 
in Ministry of Public Works until November 1949, 
when appointed Technical Under-Secretary and 
acting Minister and subsequently, October 1950, 
Minister. Quite intelligent but probably not much 
staying power. Quite friendly in German, French 
and English. Removed in Cabinet changes of 
September 1953. Living on pension and teaching 
at Nejat College (July 1955). 

49. Muhammad Ali 

Muhammadzai, born about 1912. Educated Uni¬ 
versity of London. Married sister of Ahmad Ali 
(L.P. 19). Secretary. Afghan Legation. London, 
during large part of 1939-45 war. Secretary to the 
ex-Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 1948-53. 


Accompanied Shah Mahmud (L.P. 71) on his visit to 
United States January-July 1951. Appointed Chief 
of Protocol at the Court Ministry in February 1954. 
Polished and agreeable, but seems lacking in 
energy. He maintains an attitude of reserve towards 
all foreigners, but is basically well disposed towards 
the British and Americans. A grandson of Amir 
Yaqub Ali. 


50. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan) 

A son of the Amir Habibullah by a slave girl, 
born in 1913. Arrived in Parachinar from Hazara 
September 1929 and left for Lahore in October 
ot same year. Arrested in Peshawar and deported 
to Burma March 1930. Transferred to Madras 
1940. Released by Government of India on 
partition in 1947. His submission was accepted by 
the Afghan Government and he was granted Afghan 
passport in Karachi in 1948. He then went to Burma 
(according to the Afghan Government) to install his 
British wife there. In September 1948 he was 
reported in Mahsud country at Sararogha. His 
activities were the subject of continual protests by 
the Afghan Government to Pakistan and to the 
British Embassy. In May 1949 he collected a lashkar 
of about 1,000 Mahsuds and moved north as if 
to enter Khost near Mughulgai. Political pressure 
by the Pakistan authorities led to the dispersal of 
his lashkar before it reached Afghanistan, but 
Afghans assembled to ward him off at Mughulgai 
were bombed by a Pakistan aircraft on 12th June, 
resulting in serious tension between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Remained in Waziristan more or less 
inactive until January 1955 when Wazin handed him 
over to Pakistan authorities. In Peshawar, well 
treated, but under surveillance (July 1955). 


51. Muhammad Anas (Doctor) 

Born about 1904. The brother of Najibullah 
(L.P. 67). University lecturer in mathematics and 
a Ministry of Education official who gained rapid 
advancement when Prince Naim (L.P. 60) was his 
Minister. In 1950 elected rector of the University 
and in 1952 re-elected for a further two-year period. 
Ranks as the leading educationalist and is a man 
of wide interests. Believes that Islam, reformed, 
could play greater part in national life. Was largely 
responsible for establishing the seminary for mullahs 
at Paghman. Has connexion with moral rearma¬ 
ment and makes a point of urging young Afghans 
who go to Europe to visit Caux. Has travelled 
extensively in Europe. Was the first Afghan to 
spend six months in the United States, in 1948, under 
the State Department's Leader Grant Programme, 
and represented Afghanistan at the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Conference at Bangkok and Paris in 1952. 1948-50 
played a prominent part in the Government's experi¬ 
ment in democracy and was a founder of the short¬ 
lived National Club which was intended to serve as a 
forum for democratic ideas and a training institution 
for voung administrative and political leaders. Led 
an Afghan Cultural Delegation to Moscow and 
Tashkent in January 1954. Visited West Germany 
and Czechoslovakia on cultural mission in summer 
1955. June 1955 succeeded as rector of the 
University by Muhammad Asghar, and appointed 
Adviser to the Ministry of Education. Qne of his 
long-term ambitions is to have the laws of 
Afghanistan codified. 

He speaks good English, is friendly to this and 
the American Embassy. Recently expressed his 
concern over the Government’s incapacity and the 
danger of a drift towards Communism. A bachelor, 
and a close friend of Khalil-Ullah Khalili (L.P. 44), 
Secretary to the Cabinet. A staunch and progressive 
Nationalist, he may run into trouble. 
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70. Salah ud-Din Saijuki 

Born about 1893, son of Mufti Siraj-ud-Din of 
Herat. Came to Kabul as editor of paper 
Tijurat {Commerce). Afterwards personal diarist 
to Amanullah. Consul in Bombay 1930. March 
1933 acted as Consul, Jeddah, in addition to 
Bombay duties. Consul-General, India, August 
1933. 1939 returned to Afghanistan. Controller of 

Broadcasting and Propaganda November 1939. 
Director of Press and Publicity 1940-48. April 1948 
counsellor Karachi with local rank of minister. 
Returned from Karachi beginning 1949 but held no 
post until elected to 7th National Assembly in April 
as representative of Herat. Appointed Head of the 
Press Department in September 1953, then 
Ambassador to Egypt in March 1954. Has at 
various times stated that, when Consul and Consul- 
officials at Simla, Delhi and Bombay. Is a 
philosopher and poet. Speaks English intelligibly 
but not very well. Was once reported to be pro- 
Russian and pro-Republican. but appears to be 
trusted by Afghan Government. Has the reputation 
of entertaining anti-British sentiments. Is an ardent 
advocate of Pashtunistan idea. 1951 wrote article 
attacking Mr. Phillips-Price, M.P., as a British spy. 

71. 1I.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai, born 1894. Youngest son 
of Muhammad Yusuf and uncle of King Zahir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Wali Khan (L.P. 72). Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Bodyguard, 
ranking as general in 1917. Commanded the troops 
on the Pei war front 1919. Was in great iavour with 
the Amir for never having suffered a defeat (he was 
never attacked). Civil and Military Governor of 
Southern Province. September 1919. December 
1920 was married in Kabul to a step-sister of the 
Amir. General Officer Commanding, Badakhshan 
and Kataghan, from 1922 to 1925. Governor of 
Eastern Province. April 1926, and pacified Afridis 
and Mohmands. Transferred from Jalalabad to 
Kabul as second secretary in Ministry of Interior. 
March 1928. Commissioned by Bacha-i-Saqao to 
go as his emissary to the tribes of Eastern and 
Southern Provinces. Joined Nadir Shah on his 
arrival in Khost. March 1929. Assisted Nadir 
Shah in his campaign against Bacha-i-Saqao. 
Appointed War Minister by Nadir Shah, November 
1929. January 1931 appointed Supreme Civil and 
Military Administrator of Northern Afghanistan. 
Succeeded in driving Ibrahim Beg across Russian 
frontier and pacified the country sufficiently for him 
to be able to return to Kabul, August 1931. Awarded 
the Almar-i-Ala. September 1931 and appointed 
member of the Senate. Suffered from goitre and 
hoped to take cure in Germany, autumn 1932, but 
visit to Europe postponed owing to the Dare Khel 
outbreak, November 1932. during which he com¬ 
manded a force of about two divisions in addition to 
tribal levies. His success in this affair was perhaps 
due as much to money as to fighting. On Nadir 
Shah's murder displayed great presence of mind deal¬ 
ing with the situation in Kabul. Proclaimed Zahir 
Shah King and swore allegiance to him. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War 1933. 

Betrothed his two dauchters to the two sons of 
Havatullah, brother of ex-King Amanullah, December 
1935. Left for Europe, March 1936 for medical treat¬ 
ment and successfully operated upon for goitre in 
Berlin. Visited England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey and Iran. Returned to Kabul. 
December 1936. Developed heart trouble in 194? 
and was unable to carry out his duties for some lime. 
Succeeded his half-brother Hashim Khan (deceased) 
as Prime Minister in May 1946. retaining position as 
Commander-in-Chief. Visited United States and 
United Kingdom 1947. In October 1949. on 


reorganisation of Cabinet, became head of the 
newlv-formed Supreme Council of Government in 
addition to his duties as Prime Ministei and 
Commander-in-Chief. 1951 was absent abroad from 
January to September, mainly in the United States 
where he underwent an operation for goitre; was 
officially entertained by the United States Govern¬ 
ment and the Morrison-Knudsen Company. Visited 
London and Ankara on his way back to Kabul. On 
return refused to resume his office as Prime Minister 
until Prince Daud (L.P. 54) resigned his posts. On 
Daud's resignation in October, he acted as Minister 
of War and of the Interior for several months until 
able to appoint suitable Ministers. Had to abandon 
his experiment in democracy, provisionally at all 
events, when he felt himself obliged to arrest 
opposition leaders in May 1952 following on strictly 
controlled elections to the 8th National Assembly. 
Resigned as Prime Minister in September 1953, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health, and was 
succeeded by Muhammad Daud. Left Kabul for 
Mecca in August 1954 and returned January 1955. 
Professed disgust at the attack on the Pakistan 
Embassy on March 30. 

Is popular with the army and throughout the 
country, especially with the tribes. An opportunist 
rather than a man with a consistent policy, and 
proved to be a poor administrator, given to favouritism 
and susceptible to flatten'. Consequently gave the 
appearance of packing his Administration with 
nonentities and “ yes-men " while able members of 
the Royal Family were being exiled to missions 
abroad. Is inclined to be vain but has good manners, 
and considerable charm. Speaks tolerable English 
and is friendly to the British Embassy. Fond of 
games but a bad loser. 

72. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1885. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Yusuf and biother of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Mahmud, former Prime Minister 
(L.P. 71) and half-brother of Hashim Khan 

(deceased). Was equerry to Amir Habibullah. 
Accompanied him to India 1907. After the 
Amiris murder, February 1919 was arrested and 
sent to Kabul, but acquitted and released. Com¬ 
manded troops on Kharlachi front July-October 
1919. Promoted general for good services on the 
Tochi border. Married a sister of ex-King 
Amanullah. May 1920. Appointed to command 1st 
Division in Kabul 1921. On intimate terms with 
ex-King Amanullah and seemed to be his greatest 
personal friend. One of the delegates at the British- 
Afghan Conference in Kabul 1921. Commanded 1st 
Cavalry Corps. December 1921 and the Kabul 
Corps 1923. Equerry to the King, December 1924. 
Commanded troops in Logar during Mangal rebellion 
1924-25, and for his services was created “Taj-i- 
Afghan." Left Kabul for Paris, September 1926. 
Was, with brother Nadir, at Grasse. Left 
Marseilles with Nadir and Hashim February 
1929, and proceeded with Nadir to Khost, 
March 1929. Captured Kabul 13th October, 
1929. Appointed Regent, October 1929 and Minister 
London, November 1929. Transferred to Paris, June 
1931. Returned to Kabul, February 1935 and 
appointed Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence during absence of Shah Mahmud in Europe. 
His wife refused to accompany him and remained in 
Paris. Left Kabul, March 1937 to resume his 
appointment of Minister to France, which he held for 
ten years. Represented King Zahir Shah at the 
Coronation of King George VI. In 1945 his eldest 
son Ahmed Wali returned to Afghanistan and married 
in February 1946, the daughter of Shah Mahmud. 
His second and third sons went to England in 1945, 
Abdul Wali for attachment to the Brigade of Guards 
and Wali Shah to go to Harrow and Cambridge 
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(Trinity Hall). Returned to Afghanistan in 1947, 
when he was Acting Prime Minister until Shah 
Mahmud's return from his visit to the United States 
and United Kingdom. Appointed Ambassador to 
Pakistan in April 1948. Was unable to do much 
to improve Afghan-Pakistan relations—rather the 
reverse—and in June 1948 left for France to visit 
and bring back his wife. Returned to his post later 
in the year, but in February 1949 came back 
to Kabul for consultations in connexion with the 
Pashtunistan campaign. At the height of the 
campaign showed a complete inability to listen to 
reason but has since recovered some of his 
equilibrium. Went to France for medical treatment 
in September 1949. Ambassador to Great Britain 
from January 1950 to March 1954. Emphasised the 
importance with which his Government regard the 
Pashtunistan issue in interviews with Mr. Bevin in 
May 1950 and with Mr. Eden in January 1952. 
July 1951 came back to Kabul, remaining until 
October, apparently to keep an eye on affairs during 
the absence abroad of his brother, then Prime 
Minister, but also to see his second son, Abdul Wali. 
marry Princess Bilqis, the eldest daughter of the 
King. 

Visited Kabul again from February to May 1953. 
Returned to London to attend the Coronation. 
Came back to Kabul in July 1953, then returned to 
London until recalled in March 1954. Pleasant and 
friendly but shows signs of ageing. 


73. Shams ud-Din Majruh 

Say id from Lower Kunar Valley. Born c . 1906. 
Family have land and influence. Director of Tribal 
Affairs since 1951. Is said to owe his key position 
in the Government to : (a) Daud's support; ( b) to 
his family influence and connexions; (c) to his 
eloquence. Cross-eyed and ugly, he is reputed to 
be a Pashtu poet and something of a wit. His 
adopted name 44 Majruh ” means in Arabic 44 the 
wounded." />., he has Pashtunistan engraved on his 
heart. Reappointed Head of the Directorate of 
Tribal Affairs in September 1953. 


74. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha) 

Son of Oaiyum Jan Agha, late Hazrat Sahib of 
Shor Bazar, and half-brother of Fazal-i-Umar 
(Sher Agha) (L.P. 31). On the death of Qaiyum 
Jan Agha the title was assumed by the eldest son, 
Sher Agha. On the latteris death in June 1925 the 
title was assumed by Muhammad Siddiq Agha, in 
the absence of his half-brother, Sher Agha, then a 
political refugee in India. Was arrested, with Rasul 
Jan Agha, for trying to stir up trouble in Khost, 
September 1928. Later released and in February 
1929 reported to have accepted Bacha-i-Saqao’s rule. 
June 1929 confined in Kabul Citadel on account of 
intrigues with Sher Agha in Southern Province. 
Released and joined Nadir Shah on his entry into 
Kabul, October 1929. Relinquished the title of 
Hazrat Sahib to Sher Agha on the latter’s return 
from India. Minister to Egypt February' 1931. 
Proceeded to Mecca, April 1931. to watch 
Amanullah. July 1932 visited Kabul on leave, and 
received in a friendly manner by King and Prime 
Minister. Sher Agha was reported to be trying to 
persuade him to resign, but he returned to Egypt 
September 1932. Visited Mecca for the Haj 1933. 
Appointed Minister to the Hejaz in addition to duties 
as Minister to Egypt, April 1935. Visited Mecca 
during pilgrimage 1935 but evinced no sympathy for 
Amanullah. Reappointed (1939) Minister to Egypt. 
Expressed anti-British views in connexion with the 
war situation and British attitude towards Egypt in 


1942. Replaced as Minister at Cairo and Jedda 
in 1952 by Abdul Hadi Dawi (L.P. 3) mainly 
on account of his pro-Pakistan sympathies. Has 
apparently decided to stay in Egypt as a private 
citizen, but visits Kabul trom time to time. His 
,pon was arrested by Egyptian Government when 
Muslim Brotherhood was suppressed in 1954, but 
was released by intercession ot Fazal-i-Umar. 

75. Sultan Ahmad 

Muhammadzai. Son of Colonel Sher Ahmad. 
Assistant to Mirza Muhammad, ambassador at 
Moscow, August 1920. Head of Afghan Mission to 
Ankara 1921. Returned to Kabul, April 1926 and 
appointed to Foreign Ministry. Granted title of 
44 Sardar-i-Ala ” February 1927. Ambassador at 
Tehran, October 1928. Relieved November 1929 and 
returned to Kabul. Appointed to be in charge of 
State guests. Kabul, January 1930. Went to Turkey 
as Ambassador December 1930. Took with him as 
secretary Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 29). Suspected of 
pro-Amanullah tendencies. Visited Europe 1933, 
and, as Afghan representative, concluded Treaty of 
Friendship with Brazil through their embassy 1933. 
Appointed an Afghan delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference Geneva 1933. Represented King of 
Afghanistan at funeral of King George V, January 
1936. Returned to Ankara June 1937. Ambassador 
at Moscow 1938. During 1941-42 stated to have 
shown some concern for his personal safety, and to 
have given depressing accounts of Russian ability to 
resist the Germans. Visited Kabul 1945 and returned 
with great reluctance. May 1946 Minister of Health. 
President of National Council 1947-49. Again 
ambassador at Moscow, November 1949; also 
accredited to Sweden. Made pronouncement of 
Government views on Pashtunistan in Moscow on 
Pashtunistan Day (2nd September, 1951). Returned 
to Kabul in March 1953 and was appointed Foreign 
Minister in succession to Ali Muhammad (L.P. 21). 
Retained his post until the resignation of Shah 
Mahmud’s Government in September 1953. Unem¬ 
ployed, but apparently on good enough terms with 
Daud (July 1955). 

76. Wali Khan 

Kuki Khel Afridi malik and titular head of the 
entire Afridi tribe. Absconded to Afghanistan in 
1950 after a dispute over allowances and perquisites 
with the Pakistan political authorities during which 
some of his relatives were arrested. Became a leader 
of the Pashtunistan campaign and in December 1952 
organised an Afridi lashkar which tried to raid 
Peshawar and Kohat Districts and had to be 
dispersed by the Royal Pakistan Air Force. In 
March 1955 he led the mob which attacked and 
looted the Pakistan Consulate in Jalalabad. Subse¬ 
quently visited Tirah to stir up anti-Pakistan feeling 
but did not attempt to raise a lashkar. 

Wali Khan still has much influence among Afridis 
(July 1955) and receives generous financial support, 
including a share in the Government controlled lorry 
service, from the Afghan Government. 


Obituary 

General Muhammad Anwar (formerly L.P. 54). 
Died February 1955. 

Rahimullah (formerly L.P. 75). Died October 
1954. 

General Abdul Rahim (formerly L.P. 14). Died 
July 1955. 































